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WOOD ANEMONES. 


A mist of violets white and blue, 

A fringe of fern-leaves, washed with dew, 
And dried by April’s breeze : 

A belt of blue-bells all a-row, 

And on the tender grass a snow 
Of wood anemones. 


The wind-swayed branches rise and fall, 
The little wood is musical 
With dulcet tones and clear, 
The hum of bee, the song of bird, 
And in the carol’s pause is heard 
The streamlet running near. 


Beneath the spreading woodland trees, 
Among the white anemones, 

Two children are at play: 
The blossoms opening one by one 
Their star-like faces to the sun, 

Are not more pure than they. 


They laugh away the merry hours, 

They crown themselves with woodland flowers, 
They mimic bird and bee ; 

Till one, the graver of the twain, 

Holds up, to tell of coming rain, 
A closed anemone. 


Ah, sister mine! through all the years, 

Through mists of shed and unshed tears 
Mine eyes can yet behold 

A picture of that sunlit wood, 

The snow-white carpet where we stood 
And watched the flowers unfold. 


Ah, sister dear! ’tis meet for thee 
To wear the wood anemone 
Upon thy gentle breast : 
Thou hast not left life’s quiet ways 
To follow after gain and praise 
With spirit of unrest. 


T had no mind for woodland bowers, 

I scorned the simple woodland flowers 
We pulled together then : 

But waves of tender memory roll 

Full often over my sick soul 
In busy haunts of men. 


And my true nature, finding voice, 
Reminds me of thy better choice, 

Thy calm, contented part: . 
My rose of life hath thorns — thy flower 
Is fresh and pure as in the hour 

It blossomed from thine heart. 


Ah, my sweet sister, words are vain, 
Yet could I stand with thee again 
Beneath youth’s budding trees, 
I think my heart would freely choose, 
From out all blossoms of all hues, 
Life’s wood anemones, 
All The Year Round. 





WOOD ANEMONES, ETC. 


A MAIDEN’S MESSAGE. 
O WIND, that wanderest o’er hill, and vale, and 


sea, 
Blow round the home where he sleeps peace- 
fully, 
And breathe upon his brow a loving kiss from 
me. 


O golden “maiden moon,” so calm and pure 
and bright, 

Shed round and o’er him thy soft, tender 
streams of light ; 

Tell him how well I love him—tell him so 
to-night. 


O stars all silvery-bright, set on that deep, 
still blue, 

Stars that are-watching o’er us both the long 
night through, 

Tell him my love for him is pure like you — 
and true. 


O great, grand, snow-white clouds, slow drift- 
ing o’er the sky, 

Bear to his heart a message as ye pass him by, 

Tell him yd love would teach me how to do— 
or die. 


O great, wide sea, on which the night-winds 
blow, 

Sing in his ears thy music calm and slow, 

Sing to his heart I love him, sing it soft and 
low. 


O tiny, laughing ripples, dancing on the 
shore, 

O mighty ocean waves, thundering your cease- 
less roar, 

Tell him I love so well, I could not love him 
more! 


O moon and stars, O clouds and deep, blue, 
sunny sea, 
And restless, wandering winds, bear him these 
words from me, 
“My own dear love, I love thee well — and 
constantly.” 
Good Words. L. G. M. 


TRANSLATION OF MR. TENNYSON’S EPI- 
TAPH ON SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, FROM 
THE MONUMENT IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Not here: the white north has thy bones, and 
thou, 
Heroic sailor-soul, 
Art passing on thine happier voyage now, 
Toward no earthly pole. 


Non hic nauta iacet fortissimus : ossa nivalis 
Arctos habet, sed pars non moritura viri 

Navigat inmensum auspiciis melioribus aequor, 
Limina non nostri dum petit alta poli. 
Spectator. J.C. 
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MARIE-ANTOINETTE, 


From The Quarterly Review. 
MARIE-ANTOINETTE.* 


LIKE Mary Queen of Scots, her proto- 
type in catastrophe, Marie-Antoinette has 
been painted in glaringly discrepant hues. 
All the mass of anecdotes handed down 
through the medium of reporters furnish, 
however, but a flaccid image of Marie- 
Antoinette as she really was, by the side 
of the traits preserved in their full fresh- 
ness in the publications before us. The 
first is an authentic register of Marie- 
Antoinette’s doings during her first ten 
years’ life in France, taken down at the 
time, and standing as it was written, free 
from subsequent manipulation. The sec- 
ond publication contains Marie-Antoi- 
nette’s utterances to the individual who 
alone acquired her full confidence. We 
now know that her trust in Count Fersen 
was by no means confined to the prepa- 
rations for the flight arrested at Varennes. 
The present volumes contain records of a 
mutual confidence which was without 
reservation, at least in regard to political 
matters. 

At the time of her marriage Marie- 
Antoinette was only fifteen. Sent forth 
from the nursery into the strange world 
of Versailles, with its countless impuri- 
ties and its slippery intrigues —there to 
be wedded to a shy, an awkward, and 
a torpid youth, lacking in every manly 
qualification that might make a young girl 
look up to him with respect — Marie- 
Antoinette was watched with an anxious 
heart by her mother. Though reasons of 
State had induced Maria-Theresa to con- 
cur in this premature contract, she was 
fully alive to its risks, and desirous to 
secure good guidance for her child. To 
this end she invoked the services of 
Count Mercy d’Argenteau, a tried diplo- 
matist, possessing great discrimination, 
and thoroughly at home in the society of 

* 1. Correspondance Secréte entre Marie-Thérese 
et le Comte de Mercy-Argenteau, avec les Lettres de 
Marie-Thétrése et de Marie-Antoinette. Publiée par 
le Chev. A. d’Arneth et M. A. Geffroy. Deuxiéme 
édition. 3 vols. Paris, 1875. 

2. Le Comte de Fersen et la Cour de France. Ex- 
traits des Papiers du Grand Maréchal de Suede, 
Comte Jean Axel de Fersen. Publiés par son Petit- 


neveu, le Baron de Klinckowstrém. 2 vols. Paris, 
1878. 
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France. The task entrusted to him was 
one of extreme delicacy. He was to 


hover around the dauphiness, and proffer 
counsel on all occasions. The empress 
besides demanded minute reports of all 
her daughter’s doings —even as to do- 
mestic relations with the dauphin. Strin- 
gent precautions were provided to ensure 
the absolute secrecy of these reports, and 
it was promised they should be burnt 
after perusal,* an engagement which, 
happily for posterity, was not observed. 
They were discovered in the once jeal- 
ously closed archives of Vienna by M. 
d’Arneth, who has given them to the 
world with an introduction that makes 
his volumes a model of good editing. 
The same cannot be said in regard to the 
Fersen correspondence. Notwithstand- 
ing the inadequacy of Baron Klinckow- 
strém’s performance, the intrinsic value 
of his volumes is so great, that it must be 
hoped the Fersen papers will be submitted 
for thorough investigation to some one 
with more critical faculties and a due 
knowledge of the period. 

Axel Fersen was the son of Field- 
Marshal Fersen, by birth and wealth the 
first nobleman in Sweden, and a promi- 
nent leader in the party conflicts culminat- 
ing in the stroke of power whereby, in 
1772, Gustavus III. overthrew the oli- 
garchy which had reduced the crown to a 
cipher. Swedish politics were then di- 
rectly influenced by foreign courts; rival 
factions declaring themselves the avowed 
partisans of rival powers, and openly 
relying on the flow of foreign subsidies. 
The field-marshal was the recognized 
chief of the aristocratic faction — nick- 
named the Hats — which stood identified 
with the French interests, so that from 
childhood Fersen was brought within the 
range of French sympathies. At this 
period French letters and the French 
language were largely cultivated in 


* “Ce dont j’ai voulu vous prévenir, c’est que, par 
surabondance de précaution pour le secret, je n’ai pas 
voulu méme que Neny les voit. . . étant une chose 
si délicate . . . je les brilerais moiméme, devant con- 
tenir des particularités qui pourraient rendre des mal- 
heureux.” Maria-Theresa to Mercy, May 24, 1779, 
vol. i., p. 8. Pichler, the empress’s most confidential 
attendant, was alone aware of a secret correspondence 
with Mercy, but was never allowed to see it. 
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Swedish society, and in the circles in 
which Axel Fersen was reared French 
culture and French interest were in 
special favor. In 1770, as a lad of fifteen, 
he went on a grand tour, the field-marshal 
having obtained for him an honorary com- 
mission in the French regiment Royal 
Bavarois. Equipped with ample intro- 
ductions, Fersen travelled through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and France; stayed a 
while at the military academies in Bruns- 
wick and Turin, and visited the principal 
courts of Europe. At this time he com- 
menced a diary, which we are told was 
kept with methodical regularity to the 
day of his massacre in the streets of 
Stockholm, in 1810. Extracts show him 
to have been a shrewd observer beyond 
his years, and attest his having been at 
once admitted to the choicest sa/ons in 
Paris. Madame du Deffand allowed the 
stripling to wait on her in her sanctum; 
the Comtesse de la Marck (Marie Anne 
Frangoise de Noailles) a lady as illustri- 
ous by lineage as by character, addressed 
notes full of charm and grace to the 
young foreigner; while Madame de 
Brionne, renowned for beauty and for 
ambitious intrigue — by birth Rohan- 
Rochefort, by marriage wife of Prince 
Louis of Lorraine, by affection bound in 
tender ties to the minister Choiseul, — 
let the handsome Swede sit familiarly by 
the side of her toilet-table while she went 
leisurely through the mysteries of the 
cosmetic art. Fersen received even higher 
favors. An entry in his diary proves that 
he had already attracted the notice of 
Marie-Antoinette. 

January 30th, 1774. — At nine o’clock Creutz 
[the Swedish envoy] and I went to sup at Ma- 
dame d’Anville’s, whom I left at one to go to 
the opera ball. There was a crush, Madame 
la Dauphine, the Dauphin, and the Comte de 
Provence came, and were there for half an 
hour without their presence being observed. 
Madame la Dauphine accosted me a long time 
without my recognizing her; at last, on her 
making herself known, a number of persons 
pressed around, and she withdrew into a box. 
At three I left the ball. 


When Fersen left, Creutz wrote thus 
to his sovereign : — 


Young Count Fersen has just started for 





London. Of all the Swedes who have been 
here in my time, he is the one who has been 
best received by the great world. By the 
royal family he has been treated with extreme 
kindness. It would be impossible to have a 
better and more becoming carriage than his. 
With the handsomest figure, and with great 
intelligence, he could not fail to have success 
in society: and this he has had thoroughly. 


In his own country Fersen became an 
intimate companion of Gustavus III., and 
took a prominent part in the pageantries 
and festivities which distinguished the 
court of that restless and theatrical prince. 
An irresistible impulse drove him, how- 
ever, to seek foreign parts, and, after 
some months’ sojourn in London, Fersen 
again visited Paris in August 1778. 

Great changes had happened since his 
last stay in France. Louis XV. had 
been taken to his fathers, and the frigid 
stateliness of Versailles had given place 
to an incessant ‘series of unceremonious 
gaieties at the Trianon, under the grace- 
ful presidency of Marie-Antoinette, in 
the bloom of beauty and the full throb of 
youthful delight in frolic and amusement. 
Across this beaming background of laugh- 
ter and merriment there lay, however, 
streaks sufficiently dark to create anxiety 
in those who were not wholly absorbed 
in a giddy chase after dissipation. War 
had been declared against England; a 
costly expedition in support of the insur- 
gent colonies in America was fitting out ; 
while the load of financial burdens was 
already pressing sorely on the country, 
and popular misgivings had been sensibly 
quickened by the abrupt dismissal from 
the king’s council of Turgot and Males- 
herbes under circumstances that pointed 
at hidden influences behind the throne. 
Outwardly, however, Paris wore an aspect 
radiant with gaiety. It was a season of 
incessant dancing and play, of thought- 
less laughter and giddy distraction. Fer- 
sen was welcomed by the choicest circles 
of fashion and of rank. The highest in 
the land hailed him as a returned friend. 
On his appearing at Versailles for a for- 
mal presentation, the queen broke through 
the barriers of etiquette and exclaimed, 
“ Ah, Cest une ancienne connaissance!” 
Writing to his father he says : — 
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MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 


The queen, who is the prettiest and most 
amiable princess I have ever known, has had 
the kindness to inquire after me; she asked 
Creutz why I did not attend her jew on Sun- 
days, and, having learnt that I had been one 
day when it did not take place, she addressed 
to me a kind of apology. 

And again : — 

The queen treats me on every occasion with 
kindness ; I often wait on her at her jeu, and 
she always addresses to me some words full of 
graciousness. . . . She is the most charming 
princess I have ever known. 

The favor vouchsafed to Fersen ex- 
tended to his being enrolled amongst the 
queen’s daily companions. In this inter- 
course was laid the seed for the extraor- 
dinary confidence ultimately reposed in 
him. To understand the kind of tie which 
‘could thus spring up between the young 
foreigner and the queen of France, we 
must realize the singularly unceremonious 
tone of the society with which Marie- 
Antionette liked to surround herself. 
This Mercy’s reports enable us to do, 
for in them Marie-Antoinette’s life stands 
photographed with realistic precision. 

It has already been said that Marie- 
Antoinette, at her wedding, was but a 
schoolgirl. By nature bright and grace- 
ful, lively in manner, but petulant and 
even imperious in humor, she betrayed 
defects which might then have been taken 
as the mere marks of an unformed char- 
acter. She exhibited a child’s dislike for 
serious occupations, and particularly for 
the restraints incumbent on the exigen- 
cies of court state. Maria-Theresa had 
entrusted her daughter’s education to 
preceptors too obsequious to be severe 
with the waywardness of an august pupil. 
To this culpable weakness it was due 
that at fifteen the archduchess had ac- 
quired the merest varnish of instruction; 
those most essential lessons for prin- 
cesses, to keep whims under control, and 
to acquiesce graciously in the trammels 
of etiquette, having been left wholly 
untaught. Grace and youth threw, in- 
deed, a charm of playfulness around her 
unceremonious freaks, but the undress 
fashions, which suited the homely tone of 
Schénbrunn, were quite out of harmony 
with the punctilious ways of Versailles. 
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Marie-Antoinette had no idea of putting 
up with anything irksome, or of not freely 
indulging in fancies. Not that she was a 
person of really warm affection. Marie- 
Antoinette was cold at heart, though she 
had an easily excited surface sensibility, 
which made her hasty and impulsive. 
Maria-Theresa writes anxiously and ten- 
derly: Marie-Antoinette’s letters exhibit 
only the frigid phrases of glib convention- 
ality. There is no true warmth in her ex- 
pression. This constitutional coldness 
was probably a lucky accident under the 
circumstances which marked the early 
years of her wedded life. If Marie- 
Antoinette did not feel deeply, she was, 
however, given to quick likes and dislikes, 
which she indulged with petulant vehe- 
mence. Marie-Antoinette’s friendships 
were merely achild’s delight in a toy, that 
engrosses for a season, but subsides as 
soon as the sport has lost its attraction. 
Her successive favorites were successive 
companions in sports, the warmth of 
favor being exactly concurrent with that 
of the pursuit after these sports. When 
the pursuit flagged, the favor also waned. 
The same impulsiveness was visible in the 
queen’s aversions, which were never con- 
cealed. Amongst Marie-Antoinette’s most 
dangerous qualities was a proneness to 
sarcasm. Though her manner towards 
those she liked was radiant with gracious- 
ness, there was a vein of haughtiness, 
which often caused much offence. She 
had also inherited the Hapsburg fibre of 
obstinacy, so as to prove stubborn when 
chafed by opposition in pursuit of some 
petfancy. Maria-Theresa was quite aware 
of this. 


Iam more and more convinced that I have 
not been mistaken in the headstrong and 
pleasure-seeking character I have long attrib- 
uted to my daughter. I have perfectly no- 
ticed that, notwithstanding professed deference 
to your remonstrances, she has never swerved 
from her course when it was a question of mat- 
ters for which she had a fondness. I am 
struck by her behavior in the business of 
Aiguillon and of Choiseul, especially the 
vengeful spirit she showed against the former. 
At times I even fear little heart —even not 
thorough sincerity. (Maria-Theresa to Mercy, 
July 31, 1774.) 
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The evils consequent on a taste for 
frivolous amusement were enhanced by 
the very conspicuous position into which 
the queen was brought through the self- 
effacement affected by Louis XVI. in all 
that appertained tocourt society. Inborn 
timidity, awkwardness, an engrossing 
passion for the chase and mechanical 
occupations, and the irresistible craving 
for early hours from a constitutional re- 
quirement for much sleep, impelled the 
king to slip away from the protracted 
vigils and romping festivities that the 
queen ardently delighted in. Marie- 
Antoinette, radiant in the sparkle of 
beauty, beaming with the flush of laughter 
and frolic, stood therefore before the public 
gaze as the central figure of court life, and 
the round of her gaieties furnished daily 
topics for the gossip of Paris. The im- 
pression quickly got abroad that this beau- 
tiful and dashing woman ruled the sluggish 
and irresolute individual who figured as 
her husband. No fair-minded enquirer 
will venture to cast a doubt on the thor- 
oughness with which Marie-Antoinette 
stood by her husband in the season of 
heavy trouble. It is, however, beyond 
question that, in the earlier years of their 
union, her heart was but little stirred with 
love forhim. Louis XVI. was absolutely 
incapable of exercising anything like the 
ascendency natural to a husband, and the 
void thus created in the conditions essen- 
tial to the life of a very youthful wife 
revealed itself unmistakably. Though 
Marie-Antoinette is not liable to the 
charge of criminal actions, she certainly 
did indulge her vein of sarcasm about 
Louis XVI.in a manner highly indecorous. 
That these sallies of levity came from 
mere thoughtlessness is clear from the 
fact, that they were ventured upon towards 
so veteran a servant of her mother’s as 
Count Rosenberg. Here are two in- 
stances taken out of letters to him: — 


My tastes are not the same as the king’s, 
who cares but for the chase and for mechanics. 
You will admit I should cut a sorry figure by 
the side of a forge. I could not be Vulcan, 
and the part of Venus might displease him 
much more than my tastes, which he does not 
disapprove of. 


The next relates to an interview the 
queen had with the disgraced Choiseul : — 


You will have hea~1 perhaps about the au- 
dience I gave at Rheims to the Duc de Choi- 
seul, So much has been said, that I should 
not be surprised if old Maurepas were afraid 
to sleep at home. You will believe I did not 
see him without previously speaking to the 
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king, but you will never imagine the art I em- 
ployed not to seem to asking his permis- 
sion... . I contrived so well that the poor fel- 
low (le pauvre homme) himself arranged the 
most convenient time for my seeing Choiseul. 
Tt seems to me on that occasion I sufficiently put 
in action woman's right. 


Maria-Theresa was dreadfully shocked 
at these words. She sent them to Mercy 
with this comment : — 


My confidence in you had need to be abso- 
lute to determine me to send you this copy. I 
confess that I am pierced to the heart. What 
a style—what manner of thinking! This but 
too much confirms my anxiety; she is rushing 
to her ruin, lucky if in losing herself she still 
preserves the virtues appertaining to her rank. 


One of Marie-Antoinette’s greatest de- 
fects, and one most pregnant with disas- 
trous consequences, was her vehement 
proneness to misplaced favoritism. The 
first person to become a marked object of 
the queen’s predilection was the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe. A scion of the house 
of Savoy, wedded when a mere girl to a 
shameless profligate, this highborn, beau- 
tiful, and unhappy lady preserved a char- 
acter which scandal never presumed to 
darken, but, like too many of her class, 
she was provokingly imperious. The per- 
emptoriness with which the princess 
insisted on the privileges attached to the 
post of surintendante, called out of abey- 
ance in her behalf, much to Mercy’s 
regret, soon wearied the queen’s patience. 
When Fersen was admitted to the queen’s 
circle, the Lamballe influence was on the 
wane. The stars in the ascendant were 
the Princesse de Guéménée and the Com- 
tesse, afterwards Duchesse, de Polignac 
—two thoughtless women of beauty and 
fashion — careless of all but the hour’s 
enjoyment, profuse in expenditure while 
lacking in private means, avid of dissipa- 
tion and of money. A yet graver charge 
lies againstthem. Of both these intimate 
associates of the queen of France it was 
the accredited belief that they were 
unfaithful wives. In October 1775 Mercy 
noted that “the queen began to show 
great affection for the Princesse de 
Guéménée, who succeeded her aunt as 
gouvernante of the children of France,” 
remarking that “she was in the habit of 
gathering about her noisy company and 
a number of young people.” The dung 
ter of Marshal Soubise, she was married 
to a spendthrift cousin, from whom she 
lived apart, and public rumor pointed to 





the Duc de Coigny as her lover. Her 
| salon was notoriously a haunt for frivolity 
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and a hotbed of intrigue. That salon 
Marie-Antoinette unhappily took pleasure 
in frequenting. 

Though H.M. has gone a little less often to 
the Princesse de Guéménée’s, there is still too 
much of this; it is the most unfortunate habit 
the queen has contracted, from the number 
and quality of the persons who go to the 
princess’s, and the artfulness with which they 
lay snares the queen does not avoid. In this 
society intrigues of every kind are spun, and 
every contrivance for dissipation is promoted. 
(Mercy, May 16, 1776.) 


Ties of blood had connected the Prin- 
cesse de Lamballe with the Orleans cir- 
cles. Wise in her generation, Madame 
de Guéménée leagued with the Comtesse 
de Polignac—the queen’s fondness for 
whom was an unmitigated disaster. Her 
origin, connection, personal — all 
combined to make Madame de Polignac 
a thoroughly unsuitable companion for a 
gay and indiscreet princess. Mercy was 
grievously alarmed at the first indication 
of a liking for this lady, whose sole merit 
was beauty. All witnesses are unanimous 
as to the loveliness of her appearance. 
The Duc de Levis says her countenance 
had an angelic sweetness. The bright- 
ness of her smile and the grace of her 
deportment seem to have exercised quite 
a bewitching fascination. Her talk was 
distinguished by no particular sparkle, 
for Madame de Polignac was not clever, 
but its good-humored flow reflected a 
merry and even temperament. The charm 
of graceful familiarity and the marked 
absence of stiffness attracted a queen 
impatient of etiquette to a lady wholly 
wanting in solid qualities, and under the 
direct influence of persons who were 
open to very discreditable charges. 

Madame de Polignac had no political 
ambition in the true sense; all she panted 
for was the means wherewith to gratify 
her boundless extravagance. France was 
in her eyes a domain on which royalty 
and its boon companions had the right to 
fatten. Money, again money, and always 
money, was the standing burden of her 
unblushing demands. Mercy was deeply 
unhappy at doings he saw himself power- 
less to prevent. His lamentations are 
many and explicit. He specifies the vast 
sums which the queen’s infatuated fond- 
ness obtained out of the public purse to 
satisfy the insatiable cravings of. her 
favorite. An income of over half a mil- 
lion livres, partly in great appointments, 
partly in other emoluments, had been 
settled on the Polignacs, when they 
sought to obtain the additional “free 
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gift” of a fief estimated at one hundred 
thousand livres a year, on the ground of 
the countess’s heavy indebtedness. Not- 
withstanding the queen’s advocacy, there 
were still those in the royal closet who, by 
their firm representations, succeeded in 
making Louis XVI. shrink from consum- 
mating so transcendent a scandal. Asa 
compromise, the countess was offered 
two hundred thousand livres towards her 
most pressing debts, and an annuity for 
life of twenty-five thousand livres on her 
daughter. 

In spite of the amount of this settlement the 
Polignacs were dissatisfied. . . . After a series 
of manceuvres too long to recount, it has been 
arranged that the countess is to waive her 
request for the Comté de Bitche, but to get 
400,000 livres for her debts, the promise of an 
estate worth 35,000 livres a year, and 800,000 
livres in cash as a dowry for her daughter. 
(January 17, 1780.) 

Even this did not fill the measure of 
desire. When elevation to the dukedom 
was in prospect, the favorite pleaded for 
further grants. “It is under considera- 
tion to attach the title to an estate to be 
acquired at the cost of the royal excheq- 
uer,” wrote Mercy, adding: “ Few exam- 
ples are on record of a favor that has 
become equally lucrative to any family.” 

The octauhal was aggravated by these 
moneys being openly squandered in posi- 
tively profligate pastimes. ‘“ A most un- 
toward circumstance, from the bad effect 
wrought on the public, and the very seri- 
ous consequences it may involve, is the 
queen’s immoderate fondness for games 
of hazard.” (Mercy, March 18, 1777.) 
At this period Marie-Antoinette appears to 
have been without any conception of the 
value of money. Immediately after her 
accession to the throne, Mercy became 
uneasy at the queen’s expenditure. Un- 
der the auspices of Polignac — appointed 
master of the horse—her stables were 
enlarged beyond all precedent. Abso- 
lutely superfluous posts were created in 
the household, solely to secure salaries 
for friends of the favorite. Her extrava- 
gance in the purchase of diamonds was 
monstrous. From Mercy’s statements we 
learn that, irrespective of large purchases 
made by the king at the queen’s instiga- 
tion, she expended more than two mil- 
lion livres on diamonds during the first 
eighteen months. In January 1777 the 
queen found herself so involved, that she 
invoked Mercy’s advice. He counselled 
her to take her husband into her confi- 
dence; an advice followed after some 
repugnance. “At the first word spoken 
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the queen on the matter, the king 
forthwith and with the best possible grace 
promised to pay everything. He only 
asked for a few months’ delay, as he 
wished the debt to be paid from his privy 
purse without intervention of any minis- 
ter, a thing,” observes Mercy, “ wholly 
without example in the previous = ‘ 
This generosity had no restraining effect. 
The drain of hazard soon reduced the 
queen afresh to pitiable straits. We 
read of “finances completely exhausted 
and old debts remaining unpaid.” Occa- 
sionally the resolution was taken to 
eschew high stakes — but it melted at 
once at sight of temptation. In Novem- 
ber 1777, Mercy wrote :— 


As regards play, it is the one point on which 
the queen will admit of no remonstrance. On 
October 25 her Majesty had lost to her last 
dollar. Next morning she bade her treasurer 
to pay her the coming month’s money; in a 
few days that was all spent, in addition to a 
loan of 500 louis not yet paid back... . 


Mercy drew Maria-Theresa’s attention 
to the unsatisfactory domestic conse- 
quences that might ensue from a course 
of “continuous dissipation,” which kept 
the queen often at the card-table until 
dawn, while her husband was seeking re- 
pose in a lonely bed. 

The royal card-table was an old institu- 
tion at the French court; but under 
Marie-Antoinette its character became 
materially changed. For an _ innocent 
round game, practised with all the gravi- 
ties of etiquette, she substituted the ex- 
citing diversion of pharo, the game played 
at the notorious public tables in Venice, 
but prohibited, and quite recently so, by 
royal ordinance in France. Professional 
players, that is, keepers of gaming-tables, 
were summoned to minister to the queen 
of France’s desire to indulge in a game 
proscribed by law. Louis XVI. mildly 
observed that this would be an ill pro- 
ceeding in the face of a prohibition from 
which the palaces of princes of the blood 
were not exempt; but with his usual 
weakness he yielded to the queen’s insist- 
ance, with a proviso that the game should 
be indulged in but for once. On October 
30, “ Bankers came and dealt the cards 
all night through, the queen sitting up 
till five in the morning. Next evening 
she caused the play to Begin again, when 
she sat up well into All Saints’ - The 

eat evil was,” adds Mercy, “that this 

appened on the morning of a solemn fes- 
tival, as it gave rise to public comment. 
The queen excused herself with a joke, 





saying to the king, that as he had sanc- 
tioned one sitting, without determining its 
duration, it had been quite allowable to 
extend it over thirty-six hours.” The 
scandal was not, however, confined to one 
occasion. The professional players were 
again summoned into the royal presence, 
and pharo became domiciled at Ver- 
sailles. Courtiers of rank began to hold 
the bank, and even Marie-Antoinette her- 
self went shares in it. Mercy reports 
(July 15, 1777) how “the Duc de Fronsac 
and the Marquis d’Ossun held a large 
bank in which the queen had become 
partner,” adding regretfully that play was 
growing ever higher and producing de- 
plorable consequences. 


Several persons connected with the court 
have become involved ; this begets uneasiness 
in families, and causes much scandal and mur- 
murs among the public. Since some time, the 
queen carefully conceals from me her play ac- 
count; but I know it to be a fact that she 
loses almost daily. Still worse is the circum- 
stance, that a class of persons obtain access to 
court, who through this play acquire means of 
easy approach to the queen, and contrive to 
turn this to account for extracting favors, In 
the last two months her Majesty has exacted 
much from the ministers of war and finance. 
(October 17, 1777.) 


Mercy’s apprehensions on the score of 
the company were fully justified. Scenes 
occurred in gatherings presided over by 
the queen of France which might have 
been expected only in the haunts of pro- 
fessional sharpers. Alteications were not 
unfrequent, arising out “ of remonstrances 
from those who kept the bank with ladies 
of the court for their inaccurate mode of 
play.” (Mercy, Sept. 12, 1777.) One 
evening “a violent scene” ensued be- 
tween the Duc de Fronsac and the Com- 
tesse de Gramont, who both claimed the 
same winnings. An individual was de- 
tected in the attempt to pass off a roll of 
counterfeit louis. On another occasion 
Count Arthur Dillon had his pocket 
picked in the royal saloon of five hundred 
louis. 

Bad as all this was, it was not yet the 
worst. Assemblies at court necessarily 
remained under some restrictions. These 
were wholly wanting at the parties the 
= delighted to frequent in Madame 

e Polignac’s apartments. Here play 
went on madly to ruin; here every kind 
of intrigue was set on foot by calculatin 
individuals, and here the young on 
thoughtless queen was thrown together 
with spendthrifts and with rakes, a crew of 
headlong votaries of dissipation. Amongst 
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the names of those who were the familiar 
habitués of the Polignac circle, it will be 
hard to, find one entitled to consideration ; 
more than one was notorious for grave 
blemishes. The list comprises Vaudreuil 
and Coigny, Esterhazy and Besenval, the 
Chevalier de Luxembourg, “ambitious 
and evil-minded,” * and the Duc de Lau- 
zun, “ that most dangerous man from his 
audacious mind and the combination of 
every kind of evil quality.” So extraor- 
dinarily familiar was the intercourse to 
which Marie-Antoinette admitted individ- 
uals of this stamp, that only the very 
explicit statements of Mercy can render 
it credible. 

The diary of her doings during the 
closing days of Carnival in 1777 affords 
an apt exemplification of the giddy dissi- 
pations in which the queen was wont often 
to spend her hours away from her hus- 
band’s sidé. At midnight of January 31, 
we find Marie-Antoinette coming in from 
Versailles to a ball given by the Duke of 
Orleans at the Palais Royal; at four 
o’clock she visited the public masquerade 
at the adjoining opera, returning to Ver- 
sailles at six. On the following Thursday 
she was again at a ball in the Palais 
Royal, again to mix in the epera masquer- 
ade, and again to leave only at six in the 
morning. On the Sunday we hear “ the 
queen once more visited the opera ball, 
remaining there until daylight.” On the 
evening of that same Monday a great ball 
was given at Versailles in the palace. 
Next day, Shrove Tuesday, there was a 
dance in the queen’s apartments from 
five to nine in the evening, when the 
company sat down to supper, after which 
the queen drove into Paris, where “ until 
six on Ash-Wednesday morning” she 
took part in the masquerade at the opera. 
“It was high time,” remarked Mercy, “ to 

et into Lent, for the queen’s health was 
in a fair way to suffer not a little from so 
excited a mode of life.” Yet there was 
nothing exceptional in this round of 
revelry. Mercy’s reports give a long list 
of doings quite as wild. A ball given in 
Lent, 1780, by the Countess Diana de 
Polignac—the favorite’s sister-in-law — 
at which the queen attended, lasted 
through the night until eleven in the fore- 
noon. 

Such was the giddy world of which 
Fersen became a member; yet his was 
certainly not a frivolous nature. No man 
was less ofafribble. Strikingly handsome 
in face, of a most noble figure and a dig- 


* Mercy, Nov. 15, 1775- 





nified carriage, Fersen entered with the 
zest of youth into pleasure, but never 
became the slave of dissipation. He was 
an aristocrat in sentiment as by birth, but 
with the defects characteristic of the 
former he mingled the manly qualities 
proper to the latter. The pride of blue 
blood showed itself not by arrogance, but 
ss and a distant haughtiness. 

is resoluteness and discretion could not 
be surpassed. The passion of partisan- 
ship was strong in him, but it did not 
blind his judgment about individuals. 
He loved French society, but was keenly 
alive to the foibles of French character. 
The reticence and cool daring of Fersen 
were astounding. A secret confided to 
him was a secret sunk in the grave. On 
a par with his secretiveness were the 
undemonstrative courage with which he 
matured resolutions within himself, and 
the unflinching nerve with which he would 
carry them out. The Duc de Levis, who 
does not hide his vexation that a foreigner 
should have been singled out by the 
royalty of France for special confidence, 
has given in his memoirs a notice of 
Fersen, from which a few lines may be 
quoted. 


Count Fersen... was a grand seigneur, 
with a tall figure and regular though not ex- 
pressive countenance. His manners were dis- 
tinguished and simple. His conversation was 
not very animated, and he evinced more judg- 
ment than wit. With men he was circumspect, 
with women reserved, serious without being 
melancholy. His figure and air were exactly 
suitable to the hero of a romance, though not 
of a French one; for this he had neither the 
brilliancy nor the levity. 


The proof of Fersen’s discreet conduct 
is that Mercy never reported anything 
against him. Yet irrefragable contempo- 
rary testimony exists, that the favor shown 
to him at this time by the queen was such 
as to have given rise to remark. Count 
Creutz, the Swedish envoy in Paris, wrote 
the following on April 10, 1779, to his 
sovereign : — 


It is my duty to confide to your Majesty that 
young Fersen has been seen with so much 
fondness by the queen, that this has given um- 
brage to several persons. I confess I cannot 
but believe her to have had a leaning towards 
him; I have observed too positive signs to 
have any doubts. The young count behaved 
on this occasion admirably on the score of 
modesty and reserve, and particularly by the 
resolution he formed to go to America. By 
his departure he has avoided all danger ; but 
it needed firmness beyond his years to sur- 
mount such seduction. The last days the 
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queen could not take her eyes away from him ; 
in looking on him they became filled with 
tears. I beseech your Majesty to keep this 
absolutely secret. . . . When the count’s de- 
parture became known, all the favorites were 
enchanted.* 


That Fersen of his own choice should 
have broken away from the Capuan pleas- 
ures of Versailles to seek service in dis- 
tant lands is eminently characteristic. He 
served as General Rochambeau’s aide-de- 
camp in America, and extracts from letters 
to his father show the confidence reposed 
in him by hiscommander. On his return, 
in 1783, Fersen was named proprietary 
colonel of the regiment Royal Suédois ; 
while Gustavus III. selected him as his 
companion during a journey through Italy. 
Fersen’s time was divided for some years 
between his duties in France and Sweden. 
Still, as often as he could, he hastened to 
France. Once Fersen had a passing 
thought of aspiring to the band of Made- 
moiselle Necker, but resigned it to his 
friend Stael with philosophical readiness. 
“TI thought of it only to give you pleasure, 
my dear father, and am by no means sorry 
that it cannot be accomplished.” On the 
first mutter of the revolutionary thunder 
Fersen repaired to France, and stayed 
there from October 1788 until the flight 
to Varennes in June 1791. His diary 
during this period is unfortunately lost. 
Writing to his closest friend, Baron Taube, 
private secretary to Gustavus III., on re- 
ceipt of the news that Marie-Antoinette 
had been beheaded, Fersen says, “ This 
frightful event makes me the more regret 
the loss of my memoirs since 1780; I 
wrote them day by day. In 1791 I left 
them in Paris. On my departure I did 
not dare carry them with me, and the 
person I deposited them with burnt them 
from fear that they might be found in his 
possession.” A laconic note by the editor 
states the depositary to have been a Baron 
Frantz, who died at the Hague in 1795, 
in the house of Quintin Crawfurd. We 
have here, however, brief entries made in 
a pocket-book during the days between 
June t1 and June 21, 1791, the days of 
immediate preparation for the flight. Some 
extracts are also given from the apparently 
voluminous correspondence with his fa- 
ther, which range over the whole period 
of his residence in France, and there are 
letters of great importance to Gustavus, 
and still more so to Taube, to whom 
Fersen confided secrets which he had mis- 


* This despatch was first published in M. Geffroy’s 
“ Gustave III, et la Cour de France,’ vol. i., p. 359» 





givings about communicating to his flighty 
sovereign. 

On one matter a side-light is thrown 
which deserves notice. In Lord Holland’s 
“Memoirs” publicity was given to an 
anecdote connected with the invasion of 
Versailles by the mob on the night of Oc- 
tober 5th, which reflected gravely on the 
relations between Marie-Antoinette and 
Fersen. It purported to rest on the au- 
thority of Madame Campan, transmitted 
at second hand by Talleyrand. The story 
was subjected in this review to forcible 
criticism by Mr. Croker. Lord Holland’s 
proven inaccuracy, and the intrinsic im- 
probability that the queen could ever have 
made an assignation on that night of 
threatened irruption, were enough to 
stamp the story with a strongly apocryphal 
character. There was also nothing what- 
soever to show that at that time Fersen 
was anywhere near Versailles. We now 
learn, however, that Fersen spent the 
night of October sth in the palace; and 
that he was conveyed into Paris the fol- 
lowing day in one of the royal coaches. 
These facts are incidentally mentioned in 
a letter written to his father on October 
oth. Of course Lord Holland’s allega- 
tions do not derive confirmation from this 
circumstance, but the assumed absence of 
Fersen from Versailles must henceforth 
be eliminated as a point bearing on the 
question. 

The documents published have a certain 
sequence from the beginning of 1790. 
Gustavus III. was then already greatly 
stirred by events in France. Much dis- 
pleased with the tone of his envoy Stael, 
and yet unwilling to recall him, he kept 
him accredited officially, but made Fersen 
the depositary of his confidence. The 
opinions of the latter were not ambigu- 
ous :— 


I consider M. Necker to be highly culpable, 
and foreign or civil war to be alone capable of 
restoring France and royal authority... . If 
the king once gets out of Paris, a new order of 
things must arise. ... His party in the As- 
sembly and the provinces has already grown 
much, and the courage, firmness and admira- 
ble behavior of the queen have rallied many 
persons to her, (Fersen to Gustavus, January 


7, 1790.) 


Necker’s dismissal was to him matter 
for joy. 


M. Necker retires ; his resignation is offered 
and has been joyfully accepted. No one re- 
grets him, not even in his own set, and his 
departure will have no effect. Never has any 
one more spoilt a splendid existence or lost 
more, and been more mischievous from his 
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character. . . . He has been the misfortune of 
France, he has betrayed the king ; and what- 
ever happens he never will be enough pun- 
ished. 


Fersen then thought matters would 
right themselves if allowed to run their 
course. ‘ The Assembly must continue 
its operations without hindrance ; it must 
be left to upset everything; it must even 
be protected ; it will perish of itself; and 
when the people come to feel still more 
the misery and evils wrought by the 
Assembly, then will be the time to act.” 
He also gave strenuous warning against 
counsels emanating from certain Royalist 
quarters. The Comte d’Artois had 
already left France, and was contemplat- 
ing a rising in Languedoc; a step which 
Fersen pronounced “certain to fail, and 
which it was earnestly sought to prevent.” 
The scheme was really due, he said, to 
the Prince de Condé, who was “full of 
ambition, and more actuated by this am- 
bition and the exuui he experienced at 
Turin than by attachment to the king; ” 
and Fersen added, “ The ultra-aristocrats 
from here egg on to action; these people 
have never done aught but harm to the 
king.” This warning against Artois and 
his friends runs through the whole of 
Fersen’s utterances. The warning was 
not against the substance of their aims, 
but against the individuals who pursued 
them. We have here the note of personal 
jealousy which vibrated harshly through 
the Royalist camp, and resulted in discord 
and disunion. From first to last, the 
correspondence shows Fersen animated 
with as uncompromising opinions as the 
most hot-headed emigrant at Coblentz — 
but also bent on effecting the object, that 
the emigrant princes should not be re- 
garded as having authority — that nothing 
should be done but in concert with the 
old recognized representatives of the 
crown —and for him this meant the 
queen. This feeling was thoroughly 
shared by the queen herself. Marie- 
Antoinette resented the influence of her 
brothers-in-law keenly. We shall revert 
to this again. It is sufficient to indicate 
here the early manifestation of a senti- 
ment which had an adverse influence on 
the Royalist strength by the introduction 
of irrepressible jealousies into the ranks 
of the Royalist party. Six months later 
Fersen had greatly modified his views. 
He now recognized that there was no 
hope of reaction. In March 1791, he told 


Gustavus that monarchy could find no 
forces in France wherewith to make an 
effective stand in arrest of the Revolu- 
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tion. If the crown was to be saved from 


destruction, it could be only by rescue 
from without. 


It is absolutely necessary for the king to 
get out of Paris ; but how and whither is he to 
go? The king’s party is composed of incom- 
petent persons, whose exaggeration and vehe- 
mence are such that they cannot be guided, 
and that nothing can be confided to them 
which demands slow procedure and great pre- 
cautions. . . . Butall would still prove insuffi- 
cient without assistance from the neighboring 
powers — Spain, Portugal, the emperor — and 
without succor from the northern powers. .. . 
Short of this combination, I believe it impos- 
sible for the king ever to attempt the recovery 
of his authority; all springs are broken; all 
heads gone wild; there is no order, no subor- 
dination . . . despondency and fear have taken 
hold of all minds, and the spirit of revolt is 
general, 


Here we have that armed coalition of 
Europe invoked, which was subsequently 
put in action with such disastrous results. 
The idea had already for some time been 
floating before the brain of the fantastic 
Gustavus, who dreamt of rescuing the 
king and queen of France at the head 
of the hosts of royalism. Fersen hence- 
forth never wavered in strenuously urg- 
ing foreign intervention; but he never 
shared the infatuated lightheadedness 
which deemed the enterprise of easy per- 
formance. The execution, if confined to 
his hands, would have been very different 
from that actually set on foot. Fersen 
was thorough in his views, but his thor- 
oughness was marked by shrewdness and 
practical vigor. His letters show him to 
have been a man who, while engaging in 
desperate ventures, was never clouded by 
illusions, with the single exception of his 
over-appreciation of Marie-Antoinette’s 
political capacity. 

The same day that the above was writ- 
ten to Gustavus, Fersen made the follow- 
ing communication to Baron Taube : — 


All I have mentioned to the king as a 
thought of mine, about the king and queen 
leaving Paris, the manner of operating a change 
here, and the necessity for foreign help, is a 
scheme actually in existence, and which is 
being actively worked at; all the world is 
ignorant of it; only four Frenchmen are in 
the secret, three of these being out of the 
country. The one here is safe, and not in 
Paris. I have told the king nothing of this, 
for I somewhat distrust his discretion, and the 
matter demands the greatest possible secrecy. 
. . « Be, above all, on your guard against all 
Frenchmen, even the best intentioned ; they 
are so indiscreet, that they would spoil every- 
thing; if they were to hear anything, they 
would be sure to write about it at once. Ina 








little while, possibly, I may be able to give you 
some details. The Comte d’Artois and Prince 
de Condé count for nothing in this plan. 

This is the first hint of the attempt at 
flight. From this period no letters are 
ee from or to the queen, but several 

etween Fersen and the chief agents in 
the enterprise, Bouillé and Breteuil. The 
charge which has been brought against 
Fersen, that he was careless in his prep- 
arations, falls to the ground. The fail- 
ure was not due to his share in the 
transaction. The letters to Breteuil are 
specially interesting, as establishing the 
extraordinarily confidential relations be- 
tween Fersen and the royal personages. 
Breteuil was designated to figure as min- 
ister of state on the king’s reaching a 
place of safety. It was Fersen who, in 
the tone of a premier, instructed Breteuil 
as to the line of conduct he was to adopt, 
and directed him to disregard Artois and 
Condé, as individuals actuated solely “ by 
ambition and the desire to play the chief 
part.” These confidential instructions 
are given from a draft with marginal 
annotations in Marie-Antoinette’s hand. 
The circumstance is strikingly illustra- 
tive. Throughout the Fersen corre- 
spondence Louis XVI. is quite in the 
shade. It is Marie Antoinette who is 
taken into council on matters of State; it 
is Marie-Antoinette whose word is con- 
sidered decisive. The king’s name, in- 
deed, occurs at intervals, but it occurs 
only incidentally, and for little more than 
form’s sake. The obliteration of Louis 
XVI. from actual influence has never 
been so forcibly exemplified as by the 
contents of these volumes. 

The loss of Fersen’s full journal, as has 
been already mentioned, is in some degree 
made up for by the preservation of a note- 
book with brief entries of his daily doings 
between June 11 and June 20, the night 
of the flight. These entries help to fix 
points about which there has_ been 
much controversy. They confirm the 
statement, that the date for the flight was 
several times postponed because of a 
waiting-woman whose presence in the 
palace was deemed an obstacle. On June 
16 is the entry: “To the queen at half- 
past nine. Carried away myself some 
articles. They have no suspicion, nor is 
there any in the town.” On the 17th, 
Fersen reconnoitred Bondy, the first 
stage on the road the royal family were 
to take, and Bourget on the cross road 
by which he himself meant to travel. On 
the 18th, he was again with the queen 
“from half past two until six.” On the 
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tgth, he notes laconically, “ Saw the king; 
took away 800* livres and the seals.” 
That night—the eve of the flight — he 
“remained at the chateau till midnight.” 
The entries for the eventful 2oth are 
defective. They were written in pencil 
on loose slips, one of which is lost, so 
that the first words preserved (“ vearque 
et demande ce qgwil voulait faire”) begin 
in the middle of a sentence. The sequel 
shows that the passage relates to the 
final preparatory interview. “In taking 
leave the king said: ‘ AZonsieur de Fersen, 
guoigwil puisse arriver, je noublierat 
pas tout ce gue vous faites pour mot, 
The queen wept. I left her at six; she 
went out with the children. No unusual 
precaution.” What follows is of capital 
interest. Mr. Croker has dwelt with force 
on the perplexing discrepancies in the 
accounts given by different participators 
as to the details of the flight. The short 
but remarkably precise notes of Fersen 
— characteristic of his coolness and self- 
possession in critical moments — must 
set these moot points at rest. They 
strikingly corroborate the conclusions 
which Mr. Croker arrived at by the proc- 
ess of critical deduction. 


I returned home [writes Fersen] to finish 
what I had to do. At seven I went to Sulli- 
van to see if the carriage had been brought 
there. Home again. At eight wrote to the 
queen to alter the meeting-place for the wait- 
ing-women, and to instruct them strictly to let 
me know the precise hour by the Gardes de 
Corps; took the letter; nothing astir. At 
8.45 the Gardes de Corps joined me, gave me 
the letter for Mercy. Instruct them; went 
home; despatch my chaise; give them my 
coachman and horses to start with. Went to 
fetch the carriage; thought I had lost the 
letter for Mercy. At 10.45 in the Cour des 
Princes; at 11.15 the children came out; 
brought through without difficulty ; Lafayette 
passed twice. At 11.45 Madame Elizabeth, 
then the king, then the queen. Off at mid- 
night ; joined the carriage at the Barriére St. 
Martin. At 1.30 at Bondy; _post-horses 
taken; and by the cross-road at three at Bour- 
get and away. 


Early on the 22nd Fersen reached 
Mons, where were the Comte de Provence 
and many French refugees. He wrote 
instantly two notes, one to his father, the 
other to Gustavus, then at Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. To the former he wrote: “ This 
instant I am arrived, my dear father. 
The king and all the family succeeded 
in — out of Paris on the 2oth at 
midnight. I drove them the first stage. 


* Is this not a misprint for 8,c00? 
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God grant the remainder of the journey 
may be equally successful.” * In the note 
to Gustavus, Bondy is expressly men- 
tioned as the point to which he acted as 
coachman. This proves Madame to 
have been mistaken in stating that Fersen 
took leave of the party at the Barriére 
St. Martin. Pushing eagerly on to Mont- 
medy, where he hoped to join the royal 
family, Fersen, on the 23rd, met Bouillé 
at Arlon, and learnt what had happened, 
with feelings of convulsive anguish. “ All 
is lost, my dear father, and I am in despair. 
. . . I start at once for Brussels, to carry 
the letter and the commands the king 
gave me for Mercy.” 

The royal family were led back into the 
Tuileries on June 25th. On the 28th, 
and again on the 29th, Marie-Antoinette 
contrived to despatch some written words 
to Fersen. The first note ran thus :— 


Reassure yourself about us— we live. The 
heads of the Assembly appear disposed to act 
with gentleness. Speak to my relatives about 
steps from abroad; should they be afraid, 
then we shall have to come to terms with 
them. 


The second missive is in a more ex- 


’ cited strain; the text has gaps due to 


erasures by Fersen in his transcript from 
the ciphered original, which are repre- 
sented by dots.t 


I exist. . . . Oh, how anxious I have been 
about you, and how I grieve at all you suffer 
from hearing no tidings of us.{ Heaven will 
grant that this may reach you. Do not write 
to me; that would only be to endanger us, 
and, above all, do not return here under any 
pretext. It is known that it is you who got us 
out from here: all would be lost if you ap- 
peared. We are watched day and night ; that 
is all the same to me. . . . Be tranquil, noth- 
ing will happen to me. The Assembly is in- 
clined to treat us gently. ... I shall not be 
able to write to you any more.... 


* On the eve of the flight Marie Antoinette handed 
to Fersen a portfolio containing papers. An entry in 
his diary of November 9, 1792, proves it to have been 
then in his keeping, and the value he attached to its 

reservation. ‘The editor identifies the draft of the 
important instructions to Breteuil, already referred to, 
as being in this portfolio, but gives no grounds for 
such identification, nor any information as to the other 
contents of the portfolio, an instance of the unsatisfac- 
tory manner in which he has performed his task. 

+ The queen’s letters were mostly in cipher, and are 
printed from fair transcripts by Fersen, who, with his 
methodical habits, generally marked the date of re- 
ceipt, and often i d 1 of tr issi 
The texts abound in erasures with the pen made by 
Fersen in the transcripts. From the facsimiles given, 
one would think a practised editor might decipher 
much of what was scored through. 

t The obvious inference is that this was written in 
reply to some communication received from Fersen 

the former note had been penned. 








The first letter from Fersen to the 
— is of June 27, with a postscript 

ated the 30th, from Brussels. It was in 
cipher, and is printed from a draft. It 
is virtually an elaborate memorandum 
on the situation, with just one touch of 
personal sentiment at the end. Quite 
irrespective of any inference from Marie- 
Antoinette’s second note, we cannot but 
conclude from internal evidence that so 
unimpassioned a State paper never could 
have been Fersen’s first epistolary effu- 
sion after the great misadventure. The 
document is, however, important in matter 
and intone. It commences abruptly thus, 
as follows : — 


The terrible misfortune that has occurred 
must wholly change the course of affairs, and 
should the old resolution be abided by, to 
make others initiate action, this not being 
within one’s own power, then it is necessary 
to renew negotiations, and for that purpose to 
give plenary powers. 


Fersen enumerates three points, to 
which distinct answers are indispensa- 
ble : — \ 


1. Is it intended that action is to be pro- 
ceeded with notwithstanding whatever com- 
mands to the contrary may be received? 2. Is 
it intended to give full powers to Monsieur or 
to the Comte d’Artois? 3. Is it intended that 
he [evidently the person invested with full 
powers] is to employ the Baron Breteuil, or 
do you (0) acquiesce in M. de Calonne or will 
you (07) leave the selection to him? 


Fersen forwards what he considers an 
appropriate form of full powers, and con- 
cludes thus: “ The full power is to be 
written in invisible ink, and handed as 
quickly as possible to the individual who 
will deliver this letter. I am very well 
treated here; your sister is good for you 
and for me.” 

There is much that is deeply suggestive 
in these mutual communications. The 
style and the tone of familiarity are 
remarkable, particularly on the part of 
Fersen. The last barrier that is allowed 
to drop in intercourse with royal per- 
sonages is that of style and title. Four 
months later, on October 31, Marie- 
Antoinette wrote to Fersen: “ We have 
read quite well all that was written 
in white ; dut henceforth the king dis- 
penses with ceremony; it will be more 
easy to put simply ‘you.’” Yet we find 
that in June Fersen had already ad- 
dressed Marie-Antoinette with the un- 
ceremonious you ; that he even ventured 
on a liberty which not every prince, but 
only a princely relative, according to eti- 





quette, was entitled to, when he desig- 
nated the archduchess Marie-Christine as 
simply “ your sister.” Fersen’s language 
is that of one discussing matters with a 
person with whom he feels himself on a 
perfect equality. There is no trace of 
courtly deference in his phrases. Marie- 
Antoinette’s language, again, is no less 
striking for its thorough familiarity; the 
distance ordinarily indicated in some form 
between blood royal and every other 
blood is nowhere perceptible. These 
epistolary effusions carry within them also 
clear proof of previous correspondence 
between the two in a strictly confidential 
form. The queen’s first note is dashed 
off in cipher ; but it is out of the question 
that, under the close watch to which she 
was subjected immediately after her re- 
turn as a virtual prisoner to the Tuileries, 
means could have been found for arrang- 
ing acipher with Fersen. Had the cipher 
been a device resorted to for the first 
time, some indication of the fact could 
hardly fail to have been discernible. As 
it is, no expression warrants the infer- 
ence, that the queen was doing aught she 
was not quite conversant with. There is, 
moreover, incidental evidence that her 
entire correspondence with Fersen was 
not meant to come under the king’s eye. 
We have an unsigned but. autograph 
letter of Marie-Antoinette, dated Decem- 
ber 7, 1791, which was carried to Fersen 
by a M. Lasserre. It is long and of a 
peculiarly affectionate character; but 
though not composed in cipher, the text 
has many gaps due to Fersen’s pen. 
Here are specimens of the queen’s famil- 
iar language: “ How is your health? I 
lay a wager you do not nurse yourself; in 
this you do wrong.” A gap intervenes: 
“ Adieu; the idea of chocolate is an ex- 
cellent one; it is doubly. useful to you, 
and I will make use of it with prudence, 
but occasionally this winter; adieu once 
more .. .” and here follows another gap. 
In this strictly intimate letter, the queen, 
after referring to the “inconveniences ” 
surrounding her correspondence with 
Fersen, says, “ Zhis very day M. de La- 
porte, who takes everything to the king, 
happened to give him your parcel.” The 
sentence did not finish with these words. 
Again the discreet Fersen has done his 
best to obliterate what followed; but 
the words left standing are gravely 
significant. It would be vain to assert 
that the queen’s letters do not bear the 
stamp of an intimacy and a confidence 
that are exceptional. 

Fersen’s journal, and his correspon- 
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dence with various persons besides the 
queen, furnish from this time forward a 
tolerably complete view of the schemes at 
which, in concert with Marie-Antoinette, 
he worked with such unflagging energy. 
The key-notes of his policy were, rescue 
through intervention from abroad, and 
elimination from its direction of the 
emigrant royalist element, as being with- 
out valid title to authority. Fersen was 
a fervent Royalist in principle, but still 
more the devoted champion of Marie-An- 
toinette. He labored indefatigably that 
the powers should have regard pos to 
the king and queen of France, and dis- 
miss as illegitimate all representations 
emanating from the emigrant princes. 
The present publication irrefutably proves 
that Fersen acted with Marie-Antoinette’s 
entire cognizance. What has been often 
surmised is now demonstrated: Marie- 
Antoinette directly and.passionately urged 
the invasion of France; while she delib- 
erately laid herself out deceitfully to 
cajole individuals who were striving to 
save the crown as a limited one. At the 
same time she weakened the already 
broken ranks of French royalism by 


irrepressible bursts of personal resent- | 


ment, which in return provoked bitter 
feelings. 

After conferences, first with the cau- 
tious Mercy at Brussels, and then with 
the feverish Gustavus at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Fersen proceeded to Vienna with the 
hope of inducing the emperor Leopold 
by personal appeals to co-operate effec- 
tively against the revolutionary movement 
in France. He was empowered to sign 
an engagement for the despatch of a 
Swedish force to Ostend by sea, if the 
emperor would undertake to move from 
the other side. The traditional dilatori- 
ness of the Austrian councils, the em- 
peror’s personal vaciilation, and the 
influence of ministers grown gray in 
established tradition, thwarted Fersen. 
His difficulties were enhanced by the 
arrival of the Comte d’Artois in com- 
pany with Calonne, who affected to 
represent the royalty of France and to 
discredit Fersen’s pretensions to speak 
as the mouthpiece of the Tuileries. 
Fersen submitted a proposal, that the 
annexation of Avignon should be made 
the plea for convening a congress in some 
town near the French frontier, and that, 
simultaneously, preparations should be 
actively prosecuted for effective opera- 
tions in the event of the Assembly not 
becoming frightened into a milder frame 
of mind. D’Artois, on the other hand, 
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talked incessantly, “without listening, 
sure of everything, speaking but of 
force, and never of negotiations.” His 
object was to press the emperor to 
recognize “ Monsieur at once as regent, 
and to get him to give public orders for 
the march of troops,” and obtain his 
assent to the issue of a manifesto by the 
king’s brothers and the princes of the 
house of Bourbon, proclaiming “the 
regency of Monsieur as devolved on him 
by right of birth and rendered indis- 
pensable by the impossibility of fleaving 
the kingdom any longer without govern- 
ment.” This would have been tanta- 
mount to declaring the supersession of 
Louis XVI., who had just given his sanc- 
tion to the Constitution. At Vienna there 
were some who eagerly backed these 
suggestions. Not a few French emi- 
ants had flocked to that capital. 
ersen found there Polignac, who, 
“though possessed of nothing, had with 
him his cook and his silver plate.” There 
too was the fascinating duchess, who 
flew to embrace her friend Calonne, and 
surprised -him in his nightcap. The 
rocrastinating character of the emperor, 
owever, was even less disposed to adopt 
the impetuous suggestions of Artois than 
the more plausible schemes of Fersen. 
After two months’ stay, Fersen, con- 
vinced that nothing effective could be 
attained in Vienna, turned his steps back 
towards Brussels. 

Fersen’s motive in going to Brussels 
was the hope that there he might find 
chords more ready to vibrate under his 
touch than those he had been trying to 
play upon in Vienna. The archduchess 
Marie-Christine, married to the duke of 
Saxe-Teschen, was regent of the Aus- 
trian Netherlands, and by her side was 
Count Mercy. “From all I hear,” Fersen 
wrote to Gustavus, “it is clear that the 
impulse comes from the archduchess and 
from Mercy. I know that everything is 
communicated to them and passes through 
their hands; it is on them, therefore, one 
must act.” To Taube he expresses him- 
self more distinctly: “As Count Mercy 
and the archduchess have confidence in 
me, I may perhaps be able to make them 
enter into our views, and accelerate the 
indispensable preparations.” Fersen 
reached Brussels on October 6th, and on 
the same day opened his batteries on 
Mercy. The cautious Austrian diplomatist 
did not at first entertain with favor the 
plans urged on him, though he is repre- 
sented as having been ultimately per- 
suaded, by consideration “of the need of 





visible measures for putting a stop to the 
princes.” Fersen found himself embar- 
rassed by the plea that what he was urg- 
ing in the name of the French crown was 
not really desired by its representatives. 
Louis XVI. had recently accepted the 
decrees of the Assembly with much 
ostentation; and all official communica- 
tions from Paris expressed acquiescence 
in the Constitution. The ultra-Royalists 
denounced what they stigmatized as a 
base defection from legitimate principles. 
Louis XVI. and Marie-Antoinette were 
branded by fanatical emigrants apostates 
from the true faith. “It is alleged,” 
Fersen notes in his diary, “ that the queen 
of France lets herself be led by Bar- 
nave; that she is greatly set against the 
princes ; that she restrains the emperor. 
All this is going badly.” Having been 
cut off, while in Vienna, from communi- 
cations with Marie-Antoinette, it was of 
importance to Fersen to be assured that 
the queen had not, under pressure of the 
events which had happened in Paris dur- 
ing the interval, modified her views in 
regard to the policy that should be pur- 
sued. Two days after reaching Brussels, 
Fersen received a ciphered letter from 
the queen, dated September 26th. “ Your 
letter of the 28th has come to hand,” 
wrote the queen. “For two months I 
had no tidings of you; no one could tell 
me where you were. Had I known her 
direction, had intended to write to 
Sophie; * she would have told me where 
you were.” A gap of nine lines inter- 
venes: “ Here we are ina new position 
since the king’s acceptance [of the Con- 
stitution]; to have refused would have 
been nobler; but this was impossible 
under the circumstances. I should have 
liked the acceptance shorter and simpler, 
but unfortunately one is surrounded by 
des scélérats.”” Another gap occurs, but 
words left standing indicate the sup- 
pressed — to have had reference to 
the recovery of some papers belonging to 
Fersen, whereby the queen’s mind had 
been much relieved: then the text con- 
tinues thus : — 


The follies of the princes and the emigrants 
have also compelled our course ; it was quite 
essential, in accepting, to remove every suspi- 
cion that this might not be in good faith. I 
believe the best means for producing disgust 
with all this is to appear to be quite init; 
that will soon make it clear that nothing can 
goon. For the rest, notwithstanding the let- 
ter written by my brothers [the emigrant 


* Fersen’s youngest sister, married to Count Pipeg 
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princes] to the king, and which, be it said, by 
no means produces here the impression they 
hoped, I do not see, particularly from the 
Pilinitz declaration, that foreign help is ready. 
Perhaps this is for the best, as the deeper we 

et the more these scoundrels (ces gueux) will 
el sensible of their sufferings, so as per- 
haps even themselves to come to wish for for- 
eign intervention, 


Then comes a remarkably characteristic 
passage : — 

Vous ne sauriez combien tout ce que je fais 
dans ce moment me coiite, et encore cette 
vilaine race d’hommes qui se disent attachés 
et qui ne nous ont jamais fait que du mal, sont- 
ils enragés dans ce moment ; il semble qu’on a 
l’Ame assez basse pour faire avec plaisir tout 
ce qu’on est obligé, encore est-ce leur. . .* 
et leur conduite qui nous a entrainés dans la 
position ol nous sommes, 


The importance of this letter lies in its 
date, September 26, exactly eight days 
after Louis XVI. had solemnly sworn to 
the Constitution, after repeated consulta- 
tion with certain confidential advisers. 
Madame Campan narrates how she 
secretly introduced Barnave at night into 
the Tuileries. The Fersen papers fully 
corroborate the relations between this 
revolutionary politician and the queen. 
Barnave and his associates, Lameth and 
Duport, may be regarded as statesmen of 
inferior stuff, but their action at this con- 
juncture certainly merited some gratitude. 
Yet we have it now under the queen’s 
hand, that her heart was all the while 
brimming over with bitterness and treach- 
ery against the men she was luring on 
with assurances of her confidence, and 
that cette vilaine race @hommes and 
enragés are the epithets she applied to 
individuals who were risking their lives 
in an effort to save the throne from de- 
struction. Fersen replied in a letter con- 
taining a report of his Vienna experiences, 
and entering fully into the policy to be 
pursued. This document, written with 
the purpose of eliciting distinct instruc- 
tion as to the royal wishes, is remarkable 
for the omission of all reference to Louis 
XVIL., as if he had not at all to be con- 
sulted : — 


Here I am back at last [Fersen begins]... . 
I pity you for having been obliged to sanction, 
but I feel your position ; it is horrible; there 
was nothing else to be done. . . . Is all hope 
lost? Do not give way to despair if any re- 
mains. If it is your wish to be helped, I hope 
you will be so; but for this it is indispensable 
to know your wishes and your plans, so as to 


* Erasure by Fersen. 





moderate or to stimulate the good intention of 
the king of Sweden and the other powers, for 
under all circumstances the princes must be 
mere auxiliaries, 


Fersen states in the plainest words 
what might be expected from the vari- 
ous sovereigns. Of Marie-Antoinette’s 
brother he says: “The emperor is the 
least willing; he is weak and discreet ; 
he promises everything, but his ministers 
always keep him back.” Fersen explains 
the measures he had counselled at Vienna 
—meeting of a congress, demand, “in 
terms of the Pillnitz declaration,” for the 
liberty of the royal person, advance of 
forces towards frontiers, and the land- 
ing at Ostend of Swedish and Russian 
troops. This was, however, subject to 
what the queen, with her superior knowl- 
edge of the situation in France, might 
deem expedient. Fersen accordingly de- 
manded categorical replies to three ques- 
tions :— 


1. Is it your intention sincerely to throw 
yourself into the Revolution, and do you be- 
lieve that nothing else can be done? 2. Do 
you wish to be helped, or do you wish all ne- 
gotiations with the court to cease? 3. Have 
you any plan, and what is it ? 


In a postscript Fersen added, “ Don’t 
let your feelings carry you over to the 
enragés, they are wretches (scé/érats) who 
will never do anything for you; one 
must use them, but be on the guard 
against them.” The Chevalier de Coigny 
carried this letter to Paris; and on Octo- 
ber 19 Marie-Antoinette replied in em- 
phatic terms. ‘“ Reassure yourself; I do 
not let myself take part with the exragés ; 
if I see and have relations with some 
amongst them, it is only to make use of 
them; they all inspire me with too much 
horror for me ever to let myself take part 
with them.” And then she added: “ The 
French are atrocious in every respect; 
one must take great care that, if those 
here keep the upper hand, and we have 
to live with them, they should not be 
able to reproach us with anything; but it 
must also be borne in mind that, in the 
event of those abroad again becoming the 
masters, we ought to be in a position not 
to displease them. . ..” A fortnight later 
the queen wrote again, “ Be quite at ease, 
never will I let myself take part with the 
enragés; one must use them to prevent 
greater evils; but as regards good, of 
that I perfectly know them to be incapa- 
ble.” These words conveyed to Fersen 
the assurances he longed for. Freed 
from doubt as to the queen’s mind, he 
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proceeded with renewed energy to pro- 
mote that armed rescue from abroad, 
which he believed must result in the res- 
toration of the kingly authority. Amongst 
the royalistic emigrants Fersen, how- 
ever, had not a few enemies. 


Many blame my conduct and say I have 
acted only from ambition, and that I in lost 
mc and the king. . . . I had the ambition to 

of service to you, and it will be a source of 
regret all my life not to have succeeded; I 
wished to acquit myself of a portion of the 
obligation which it is sweet to me to have to 
you; and I desired to show that one can be 
attached to persons like yourself without hav- 
ing a selfish interest... . I know you have 
seen my valet’s wife; what kindness! But to 
such I ought to have been accustomed. (Oct. 
28, 1791.) 


Two days later Fersen wrote to 
Taube : — 


The queen intimates that, being left wholly 
unsupported, the king of France necessarily 
could not evade acceptance; that she will 
press for the congress... and that on the 
meeting of the plenipotentiaries means will be 
forthcoming . .. to arrive at an understand- 
ing about operations. . . . Meanwhile I can- 
not repeat too often that one must not let 
oneself take part with the princes, for that 
would be against the king of France’s wish. 
. . . During the interval the king and queen 
will continue to cajole the people with the 
view of causing a belief that they are in good 
faith, of inspiring confidence, and of securing 
the means for action: but, as I have already 
stated, they are determined not to act through 
the princes, being resolved to work by them- 
selves and in concert with the foreign powers, 
and then employ as an instrument the princes 
and the emigrants. 


The intensity of the queen’s jealousy 
of the princes, and the profound disunion 
between her and Madame Elizabeth, are 
graphically revealed in the following bitter 
ejaculations, written on October 31st : — 


The letter of Monsieur to the baron [de 
Breteuil] has astounded and revolted us; but 
patience is necessary, and at this moment one 
must not show anger too plainly; still I will 
make a copy to show to my sister. ~Our home 
(intérieur) 2s a hell; there is no possibility of 
saying a word even with the best intentions in 
the world. JAfy sister is so thoroughly indis- 
creet, so surrounded by intriguers, and, above 
all, so under the domination of her brothers 
abroad, that it is absolutely impossible to con- 
verse with her, or one would have to quarrel all 
day long. 


What a weird gleam is here flashed into 
the mournful dreariness of this palace- 
prison, torn, even in that season of deso- 
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lation, by irrepressible animosities and 
ungovernable passions! 

The restless Gustavus chafed impa- 
tiently at what he termed the truckling 
attitude of the French king and queen. 


The action of the French court has most 
certainly exceeded in cowardice and ignominy 
all that could be anticipated or that the past 
can show [wrote Gustavus to Fersen]; but 
still more deplorable is it that, after having so 
greatly lowered its dignity, it still further 
strives to thwart the efforts which its brothers 
and the powers, sincerely interested in its for- 
tunes and in the French throne, are ready to 
make for its help. . . . I deem it my duty to 
tell you it is most essential you should repre- 
sent to the queen of France the tremendous 
harm she is dving herself by the line of action 
she has adopted, not merely through ill 
wrought to the common cause, but likewise 
through the hatred she is drawing on herself 
from all who have sacrificed or compromised 
themselves for her sake. 


Fersen, who never lacked decision, 
addressed to the queen a memoir, in 
which nothing was concealed. 


The emperor is deceiving you. He will do 
nothing for you, and under the specious pre- 
text of your personal safety, and the fulfilment 
of your intentions by not acting in concert 
with the princes, he is abandoning you to your 
fate and letting the total ruin of the kingdom 
be consummated. 


Fersen bluntly told the queen how it 
was said that 


a desire to rule, and a dread of being ruled, 
makes you prefer to act through the Constitu- 
tion and to employ the factious, rather than 
be indebted to the princes and emigrants for a 
re-establishment of your authority; that you 
would sooner lose the kingdom than a fraction 
of that authority, and a thousand tales of this 
kind, each more absurd than the other. These 
notions have been circulated amongst the no- 
bility, and are believed ; very sensible persons, 
and who were attached to you, are even dis- 
posed to adopt them. . . . In the position you 
are in... you must seek to put a stop to 
these reports. .. . For this it is indispensa- 
ble to decide on a plan and pursue it with all 
possible activity. Here is one I propose to 
you. 


Assuming that no initiative could be 
expected from the emperor, Fersen urged 
an appeal to the northern powers and 
Spain, with the view of forcing Prussia 
and the emperor into a coalition. Gus- 
tavus had offered to act as intermediary 
in Berlin, but this Fersen deemed open to 
objection. 


The king of Sweden’s offer, though well- 
meant, cannot be accepted. The bustling and 
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restless spirit of this prince inspires distrust, 
and at the presest moment that distrust may 
injure your interests; without assigning this 
reason, you must thank him for the offer and 
say you would rather write yourself to the 
king of Prussia, as this is more calculated to 
stimulate his zeal and good will . . . and you 
will finish with those charming things you 
know hetter than any one how to say.... 
Your letter to the king of Prussia will be 
short. You will thank him for his message 
through M. de Moutier ; you will tell him that 
necessity obliged you to sanction [the Consti- 
tution], but that you are resolved to change 
the position in which you are, etc. 


Fersen winds up in terms of uncourtly 
plainness : — 


Your position is becoming every day more 
critical. . . . You have already seen the re- 
ports incessantly spread about you abroad, 
with the view of alienating the attachment of 
the nobility; efforts are even made to dis- 
honor you at the courts by representing all 
your steps as so many acts of weakness, and 
unless you promptly extricate yourself from 
the situation you are in, you will be abandoned 
by all parties, and left entirely at the mercy of 
the factious and the republicans, ... Co- 
blentz apparently is quite determined, and if 
you do not act, it will do so. 


To put the queen still more on her 
guard against those whom he calls the 
“factious,” Fersen enclosed a copy (which 
is not given) of a letter written by Lafay- 
ette, and concluded thus : — 


From all I have communicated, you see how 
necessary it is to decide at once and to give 
me instructions. You cannot continue as you 
are, and you have everything to fear from 
Coblentz and the emigrants. . . . Answer me 
without loss of time, I entreat, what resolution 

ou-mean to take ; it is absolutely indispensa- 

le to write to the different courts... . Not 
a moment is to be lost. . . . Yesterday I re- 
ceived your long letter. . . . What you say as 
to your home (é#¢érieur) grieves but does not 
surprise me ; you have to undergo all possible 
misfortunes at the same time. 


Marie-Antoinette complied eagerly and 
thoroughly with every suggestion from 
her friend. She wrote to Spain and the 
other courts exactly as Fersen prompted. 
The advice in no degree to be drawn in 
good faith towards any revolutionary 
section — notably not towards Lafayette 
—was responded to with impassioned 
vehemence. 


The letter of sans tort [a nickname given to 
Lafayette] was not wanted for me to have him 
in horror... he is the most dangerous of 
all—and perhaps the only one really to be 
feared, 





Then the queen burst into the following 
exclamation, “Oh, the accursed people, 
how melancholy it is to be obliged to live 
with them, and to be bound to render 
them service!” There is something still 
graver in the queen’s reply. It contains 
evidence of her coueened duplicity at a 
most critical conjuncture towards the 
king’s official advisers and most sincere 
friends. This letter was written on De- 
cember 7, 1791. The Assembly had just 
voted two decrees of capital consequence 
— one imposing on the clergy an oath to 
the Constitution, the second calling on 
the electors of Treves and Mayence to 
disarm the emigrants in their states. 
Religious scruples emboldened the vacil- 
lating Louis XVI. to veto the former 
decree. To counteract the danger from 
revolutionary agitation at this step, the 
king went to the Assembly, and, with 
studied parade of earnest language, pro- 
fessed in the face of the nation his hearty 
concurrence in the other resolution, 
which was virtually a declaration of war 
against the two princes of the empire. 
This proceeding had been determined on 
after mature deliberation with his Cabinet, 
which comprised men with special claims 
to the royal confidence. In that Cabinet 
the minister of war was Narbonne, at that 
time Madame de Stael’s lover, brilliant, 
dashing, and perhaps flighty, but certainly 
no Jacobin: it contained Bertrand de 
Molleville, a pronounced Royalist, and 
Delessert and Tasché, — men who stren- 
uously desired to protect the crown from 
violence. By addressing an ultimatum to 
the electors, these politicians hoped to 
satisfy popular feeling; by not including 
the emperor in it, they hoped to confine 
operations within limited proportions; 
and by a successful campaign against a 
feeble foe, they fondly hoped to effect a 
diversion that might be beneficial to the 
throne. The whole scheme may well 
seem to us intensely chimerical. It was 
one of those straws which only drowning 
men clutch at. Such as it was, the pro}- 
ect had been fully made clear to the mind 
of the king, who, both in public to the 
Assembly and in private to his advisers, 
made use of terms calculated to create the 
impression of his being in cordial union 
with the views of the one and of the 
others. At the same moment, however, 
we find the queen writing in these terms 
to Fersen : — 


Since yesterday Count Louis de Narbonne 
is at last minister of war; what glory for Ma- 
dame de Stael, and what a delight to have the 
whole army to herself! . . . Like you, I hold 
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that evil cannot by itself work out good; for 
this reason it is indispensable to have a for- 
eign force operating from without; but if you 
think that the French reflect, and are capable 
of following a system, you do them too much 
honor... . We are about to declare war, not 
against a power strong enough to cope with us — 
we are too cowardly to do that — but against the 
electors and some German princes, in the hope 
that they cannot defend themselves. These 
idiots do not see they are serving us in this, 
for if once we begin, all the powers must take 
part from the motive of common self defence. 
Therefore it is essential they should be thorough- 
ly persuaded that we are acting only under com- 
pulsion, and that the best way to help us is to 
Sall on us in full force... . Oh, what happi- 
ness if some day I may be enough myself again 
to prove to these scoundrels ( gzeux) that I was 
not their dupe! 


The context removes all doubt as to 
who were the scoundrels in question; 
they comprised not merely individuals 
in the ministry who were doing their best 
to serve the crown. Marie-Antoinette 
was at this time keeping up active clan- 
destine relations with Barnave and his 
friends, and was professing to lean on them 
with a most confiding trust. They also 
knew of the military movements in contem- 
plation, and, in the interest of the crown, 
they too concurred in the paramount 
importance of inducing Leopold not to 
rush into the conflict. Madame de Stael, 
who, from her intimacy with Narbonne, 
had access to excellent information, was 
aware of this clandestine intercourse, 
though she was mistaken as to its details. 
She knew of a memoir from the pen of 
Barnave, which was sent by the queen to 
Leopold. She, however, erroneously sup- 
posed this memoir to have been repro- 
duced in the terms of the Austrian 
despatch of February 12, 1792, which, on 
being made public in France, proved the 
match which lighted the torch of war. 
The present correspondence reveals the 
whole history of this memoir. It was 
composed by Barnave and his associates 
with the view of deterring Leopold from 
striking in with the electors — it was com- 
posed in concert with the queen, who, 
with every profession of concurrence in 
its tenor, undertook to have it transmitted 
through Mercy to Leopold — but, simul- 
taneously with its despatch, sent through 
Fersen to the emperor the assurance of 
her utter repudiation of the sentiments 
expressed in the memoir, and of her ear- 
nest prayer for action in the contrary 
sense. more glaring piece of double- 
dealing all sound than is thus brought 


home to Marie-Antoinette cannot be con- 





ceived. The letter to Fersen bears date 
January 4, 1792: — 

I write but one word to you. . . .* The in- 
dividual who brings you this will tell you and 
make you understand our position as it really 
is. I have in him absolute confidence, and he 
merits it by his affection and good sense. He 
is the bearer of an absurd memoir which I am 
obliged to send. Jt is indispensable the empe- 
ror should be thoroughly convinced there ts in it 
not one word of our own or of our way of view- 
ing things ; yet he must give me a reply as if 
he believed this were my manner of looking at 
them, and which I can show, for here they are 
so suspicious that they will exact a reply. 
The bearer of these papers does not know 
through whom I have them, and you must not 
tell him. The memoir is badly drawn up, and 
one sees the scoundrels (gweux) are alarmed ; 
for our personal safety we must still keep in 
with them, and, above all, allay their suspi- 
cions by our conduct. All this will be ex- 
plained to you, as well as why I often cannot 
inform you beforehand of what is about to be 
done. 


An entry in Fersen’s diary on January 
8, the day. this paper reached him, is con- 
clusive as to its authorship : — 


Memoir of the queen to the emperor, de- 
testable, drawn up by Barnave, Lameth, and 
Duport, meant to frighten the emperor, to 
prove it is his interest not to make war, but to 
preserve the Constitution, lest the French 
should disseminate their doctrines and seduce 
his soldiery. One sees, however, they are 
themselves not at ease. 


At this conjuncture Fersen did a deed 
which only unbounded affection could 
prompt, and only a nerve of iron would 
have ventured on. In the face of pro- 
scription and all its dread consequences 
in the event of detection, Fersen dared 
to steal into Paris for the purpose of con- 
ferring with Marie-Antoinette. In such 
secrecy has this expedition remained 
buried, that no hint of it transpired before 
the present publication. The conception 
of this bold feat was due to no sudden 
impulse. In cold blood Fersen formed 
the design, and with imperturbable cool- 
ness he prepared all for its execution. 
We can trace his arrangements from 
theirinception. The first indication is in 
a letter of October 30, 1791, to Baron 
Taube, to whom he confided his earnest 
purpose of seeing the king and queen of 
France, “so as to be able to represent to 
them their true position, inform them 
of everything, and concert something 
with them.” Fersen begged for two 
passports, with blank dates, for Cabinet 


* Here is an erasure by Fersen. 
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messengers, purporting to travel from 
Stockholm to Madrid; one was to be for 
himself, the other for Baron Reutersvard, 
a Swedish officer then at Brussels, who 
was his companion on the journey. In 
order to be able to get back across the 
French frontier, he requested to be fur- 
thermore provided with another courier 
passport, signed by the Swedish minister 
at Madrid. Fersen at’the same time 
apprised Marie-Antoinette of his inten- 
tion. ‘ Answer me,” he wrote, November 
26, “as to the possibility of my coming to 
see you quite by myself and without a 
servant.” Marie-Antoinette’s womanly 
fears became vehemently alarmed at the 
suggestion, and her peremptory words 
caused the undertaking to be postponed. 
“It is absolutely impossible for you to 
come here at this moment,” she wrote, 
December 7, “and when I say so it may 
be believed, for I have an extreme desire 
to see you.” Fersen, however, renewed 
his instances, and under January 21 there 
is this laconic entry in the diary, “ The 
queen has consented to my coming to 
Paris.” Twice again, however, letters 
from the queen made him defer his de- 
parture, measures of increased stringency 
having been instituted for the arrest of 
Royalist emissaries at the frontiers, till at 
last, on February 11, in company with 
Baron Reutersvard, but unattended by 
any servant, Fersen started “with a 
courier’s passport under feigned name.” 
At Tournai the Austrian commandant 
warned the travellers, whom he took for 
Swedish messengers, that, notwithstand- 
ing their Cabinet passports, they must 
expect to be stopped continually, and not 
to reach Paris under a fortnight. They 
were, however, so lucky as to encounter 
no impediments. On the afternoon of the 
13th of February Fersen was in Paris. 
The leading incidents of this journey are 
recorded in the diary, and in letters writ- 
ten to Taube and Gustavus immediately 
after the return to Brussels. Between 
the statements in these there are curious 
discrepancies. In a ciphered letter to 
Taube, of February 26, we read the fol- 
lowing : — 


Iam back here, my dear friend, since four 
in the morning of the day before yesterday. 
. - » [left this on the 11th, and reached Paris 
without difficulty on the 13th at six in the 
evening. J saw both their Majesties the same 
evening and again the following evening at mid- 
night. left again, and to evade suspicion I 
was obliged to go as far as Tours and come 
back by Fontainebleau. On the roth I was 
again in Paris at six in the evening. J did 





not dare run the risk of going to'the chateau. 
I wrote to know if they (on) had any orders to 
give me; and the 21st at midnight I started. 
As I had been warned of difficulties in get- 
ting out, in consequence of passports ee | 
demanded by the municipalities, though I ha 
not the king’s [Gustavus] sanction I deter- 
mined to let the chargé d’affaires know of my 
journey, and I got a courier’s passport, to- 
gether with one from M. Lessart [minister of 
foreign affairs]. This delayed my departure, 
and I remained hidden in the interval. Sev- 
eral times I was stopped but not recognized, 
though closely examined ; and in a small vil- 
lage I was on the point of being arrested be- 
cause my personal description was wanting on 
the passport, and it was only by dint of repeat- 
ing that we were couriers and foreigners, that 
they let us pass, after nearly four hours’ deten- 
tion. But it is impossible my journey should 
ever be known. 


Here it is affirmed that on the day of 
his arrival, Fersen saw both the king 
and queen —that he did so again on the 
following day — and that on his return to 
Paris, after the roundabout journey he 
took to throw the revolutionary authori- 
ties off the scent, he never ventured 
again to approach the palace. These 
statements are diametrically contrary to 
what we read in the diary, the entries in 
which have all the appearance of having 
been made at thetime. There is a blank, 
we cannot tell whether due to omission or 
to leaves having been lost, for the interval 
between the 14th and the 21st — the days 
spent in the journey round by Tours from 
and back to Paris. But for all the other 
days the notices, though brief, are 
marked with the definiteness characteris- 
tic of Fersen’s general habits. He states 
that, after having dropped Reutersviard at 
the Hotel des Princes, he at once, on ar- 
riving in Paris, went in search of Gogue- 
lat, a confidential agent of the queen’s, 
whom he found after some delay, a letter 
to apprise him of Fersen’s coming not 
having been delivered in time. With his 
habitual precision, Fersen notes the hour 
he found Goguelat — seven o’clock — and 
then adds, “Went to the queen — passed 
by my customary way, afraid of the Na- 
tional Guard; did not see the king.” No 
clue is given as to what was the “ custom- 
ary way,” but it plainly refers to some 
private entrance through which in former 
times he had had access tothe palace. It 
will be seen that in the following entry 
Fersen makes special note of how on that 
occasion, after taking leave of the king 
and queen, he was let out by the “ great 
door.” Here we come to a really per- 
plexing discrepancy between the diary 
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and the letter. Nothing can be more ex- 
plicit than Fersen’s statement to Taube, 
that on his return visit to Paris he never 
went near the Tuileries. In his diary he 
says the very contrary :— 


Tuesday, 21st. Went out at six, found 
Reutersvard, with whom I made all arrange- 
ments for starting at midnight. Accompanied 
Gog. to take leave of the king and queen. The 
queen informed me that the reply to the bad 
memoir sent by her to the emperor, and com- 
posed by Barnave, Duport, and Lameth had 
just come, and was detestable. J took tea and 
supped with them. At midnight I went away. 
Frantz let me out at the great door. 


Why should Fersen have made deliber- 
ate misstatements in regard to his inter- 
views with the king and queen to so 
trusted a friend as Taube? With the 
materials before us it is impossible to 
suggest any explanation. Perhaps a more 
critical inspection of the manuscripts 
might throw light on this matter. 

The passages relating to Fersen’s con- 
versations with the king and queen are of 
capital importance. Gustavus, inflamed 
by the incessant stimulant of hot-headed 
Royalist suggestions, was feverishly bent 
on counselling wild and fantastic schemes. 
One was for the escape of the king and 
queen on board the Swedish squadron 
which he was resolved to send to Ostend. 
Fersen’s shrewdness recognized the im- 
practicability of flight in the condition of 
affairs at Paris. 


The king will not and, indeed, cannot go, 
owing to the strict watch set on him. The 
truth is, he entertains scruples, having so often 
promised to stay, for he is a man of honesty. 
He has, however, agreed, when the armies are 
come, to go with smugglers through the forests 
and to have himself met by light troops... . 
“Ah” [said Louis XVI. to Fersen], “we are 
alone and so we can speak. I know I am 
charged with weakness and irresolution ; but 
never was any one in my position. I know I 
missed the ‘moment ; it was the 14th of July. 
I ought then to have gone, and I wished it; 
but how to do so when Monsieur himself 
begged me not to go, and Marshal Broglie 
answered, ‘ Yes, we can go to Metz, but what 
shall we do when we are there’? I missed 
that moment, and have never found it since. 
I have been abandoned by every one.” 


To Gustavus, Fersen wrote : — 


A point on which I deemed it of interest to 
be satisfied, was the latitude of action the king 
felt disposed to allow the powers whilst he 
continued in the hands of the rebels, and the 
degree of regard that was to be paid to the 
safety of himself and his family, if he remained 
in their keeping. I deemed it incumbent to 
tepresent to him all the dangers he might be 
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exposed to . . . at the same time representing 
how much, in my opinion, these dangers were 
lessened by the indispensableness of his pres- 
ervation for their getting a better capitulation. 
. . « Onall these points the king agreed with 
me, and said that, in the event of his being 
unable to get out of Paris by flight or other- 
wise, he wished the powers to have no thought 
for his personal danger. Like me, he saw 
that his safety lay in the interest the rebels 
had in his preservation. 


This belief in the importance of the 
royal lives recurs frequently, and was 
shared by Marie-Antoinette. More than 
once she expresses herself as perfectly 
assured of her personal safety because of 
her intrinsic value as a hostage. Only 
_ late did it dawn on her mind that 
the Revolution might possibly lay violent 
hands on so sacred an object. Fersen 
fully explained the scope of the interven- 
tion that Gustavus contemplated; and the 
difference between the response elicited 
from the king and the queen is deserving 
of attention. 


I declared to the king from your Majesty 
your intention, in conformity with that of the 
empress of Russia, not to tolerate in France 
the establishment of a mixed government, nor 
to treat with the rebels, but to re-establish 
monarchy, and the kingly authority in all its 
plenitude. Zhe queen seized this idea with ardor, 
but the king, though liking it, seemed to fear it 
might be difficult of attainment. 1 had, how- 
ever, no trouble in proving to him that, through 
foreign help, and by his having assured me he 
neither could nor would come to terms with 
the rebels, nothing would be easier ; in the end 
he was persuaded, and gave me a pledge of 
his intention not to come to terms with the 
rebels, of whom he said, some cannot and oth- 
ers will not do what is right. 


This interview coincides with the pre- 
cise point of time when Barnave’s friends 
were being continually admitted to con- 
sultations of a very confidential semblance 
by Marie-Antoinette. Here is Fersen’s 
report of the sentiments the queen gave 
expression to about these men : — 


The queen told me she was in the habit of 
seeing Alex. Lameth and Duport, who never 
ceased saying that... they had gone much 
further than they ever intended, and that the 
follies of the aristocrats alone had caused their 
successes. .. . They kept talking of the aris- 
tocrats; but she is of opinion that it is the 
effect of hatred against the present Assembly, 
where they are nothing and have no influence, 
and of fear, as they see all this must change, 
and they would willingly make a merit for 
themselves beforehand. Notwithstanding this 
she believes them to be evil-minded— does not 
trust them; but makes tools of them, which is 
useful, 
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Inspirited by his personal certitude as 
to Marie-Antoinette’s mind, Fersen had 
just returned to Brussels, and was work- 
ing with renewed energy to ensure prompt 
intervention, when unforeseen events dis- 
turbed the whole order of his efforts. 
On March 1, Leopold was carried off 
by a sudden illness ; on the 16th Gustavus 
fell by an assassin’s hand; while Louis 
XVI., after having, on the roth of the 
same month, abruptly dismissed Nar- 
bonne, was obliged on the 15th, in defer- 
ence to the clamors of the tumultuous 
Assembly, to accept Dumouriez as foreign 
minister —a nomination involving war, 
not merely with the electors but with the 
Empire. The French ambassador at Vi- 
enna, Noailles, received instructions to 
address a categorical demand that the 
Austrian forces in the Netherlands should 
be reduced. Instantly Marie-Antoinette 
sent warning to Fersen: — 


The reply to Dumouriez’ letter is all that is 
waited for. This I have already let M. de 
Mercy know. The plan of operations is to 
attack through Savoy and the territory of 
Liége, in the hope of being able to effect some- 
thing, as in these two quarters there are insuffi- 
cient forces. Turin has already been put on 
its guard by me three weeks ago. 


When Fersen received these lines, 
efforts were being made to cause his re- 
moval from Brussels. The new regent in 
Sweden was especially indisposed to look 
with favor on those who had been the 
friends of Gustavus. Fersen was de- 
etc of official position, but he stub- 

ornly refused to obey the summons 
home. 


I am determined, my friend [he wrote to 
Taube], not to go back to Sweden at present, 
as I alone hold the threads of all matters ; and 
as all those appertaining to their Majesties 
pass through my hands, I could not absent 
myself without their suffering and even being 
wholly broken. 


To the queen he wrote : — 


My father is urging me to return and give 
up everything ; this I will never do, even were 
I to be reduced to misery. I have enough to 
subsist on by the sale of my goods... . I am 
determined nothing in the world shall be able 
to induce me at the present moment to give up 
everything. 

Like a champion knight in the days of 
chivalry, Fersen felt it a point of honor 
not to fail in the hour of darkening trial 
the lady of his heart’s devotion. 

The reply of the Imperial court laid 
down three conditions as indispensable 
for the continuance of good relations with 





France: 1st, compensation to the dispos- 
sessed princes of the Empire in Alsace; 
2nd, compensation to the pope for Avig- 
non; 3rd, guarantees ensuring to the ex- 
ecutive in France the forces needful to 
inspire neighboring States with a sense 
of security. On its publication the po 
ular feeling was lashed into fury. Noth- 
ing short of instant war would satisfy the 
nation. On April 20 Louis XVI., in a 
voice half-choked by emotion, said to the 
Assembly: “It has been my duty to ex- 
haust every means for the maintenance of 
peace. Now I come to propose to you 
formally war against the king of Hungary 
and Bohemia.” On the day immediate- 
ly preceding this announcement, which 
opened a period of bloodshed unparal- 
lelled in duration since the Thirty Years’ 
War, Marie-Antoinette, trembling with 
fear lest calculations of prudence might 
yet induce foreign powers to stave off a 
conflict which she was invoking with pas- 
sionate ardor, despatched to Fersen hur- 
ried words, in which at this distance of 
time there still vibrates audibly the throb 
of her eager longings : — 


To-morrow the ministers and the Jacobins 
make the king declare war against the house 
of Austria, on the plea that by its treaties of 
last year it has violated the alliance of ’56; 
and that it has not replied categorically to the 
last despatches. Ministers hope this measure 
will inspire alarm, and that in three weeks 
there will be negotiations. God grant this 
may not be so, and that at last vengeance will be 
taken for all the outrages received from the coun- 
try. 

There is something terribly tragic in 
the infatuated lightness of heart, with 
which the queen deliberately rushed for- 
ward to assist in firing with her own hand 
the pyre whereon she and her husband 
were burnt to death. 

Events thickened fast, and, as the circle 
of fire grew closer around the Tuileries, 
communication with friends abroad be- 
came increasingly difficult. Correspon- 
dence was carried on for a while in the 
disguise of commercial letters with cant 
terms, but letters soon shrank into brief 
notes. Some of those given are of deep 
interest. They furnish incontrovertible 
proofs, that to the last Marie-Antoinette 
vehemently urged on the invasion of 
France, that she was directly privy to the 
Brunswick manifesto, and that it was she 
who determinedly set her face against the 
entertainment of Lafayette’s proposal for 
carrying the royal family to Compiégne, 
and thus by her influence ensured the 
rejection of the last feasible scheme 
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whereby the lives of her husband, her 
children, and her own self might have 
been saved. 

On June 5, Fersen was informed of 
“orders having been given to Luckner’s 
army to attack without delay; he himself 
is against this, but the ministers are per- 
emptory. The troops are deficient in 
everything, and in the greatest possible 
disorder.” The queen also warned him 
against an agent “sent by my Constitu- 
tionalists,” and bearer of a paper he had 
received out of the queen’s own hand. 
Fersen was admonished to speak and act 
in public “as if the views of these Con- 
stitutionalists were in accordance with 
the queen’s wishes and desires ” —a con- 
tinuation of the. old game with Barnave 
and his friends. The queen relied wholly 
on rescue from abroad, and never for an 
instant did her confidence falter, even 
when the Tuileries had been invaded by 
the mob on June 20th. “Our position 
is terrible,” she wrote after that event, 
“but do not alarm yourself too much. I 
feel courage, and I have something which 
tells me we shall soon be happy and 
saved. This one idea bears me up.”’ 
Even more explicit is an important though 
undated note, written partly in cipher 
and partly with invisible ink. “Do not 
worry yourself on my account. Believe 
me, courage always imposes on men. 
The decision we have just taken will 
leave us, I hope, time to wait; but six 
weeks more are very long. I dare not 
write more to you; good-bye; hasten as 
much as you can the help promised us 
for our deliverance.” The remainder 
was in invisible ink, and ran thus : — 


I exist still, but it is a miracle. The 2oth 
was a horrible day. It is no longer me they 
menace most, it is the life of my husband; 
they do not hide this. He showed a firmness 
and strength which for the moment inspired 
awe, but the dangers may recur at any instant. 
I trust you are in receipt of tidings from us. 
Farewell. For our sake take care of yourself, 
and do not worry yourself on our account. 


Grievously as the queen’s judgment 
was at fault, the bravery of the woman 
must command acknowledgment, who, in 
a situation so desperate, could write so 
boldly. The “ haughty Austrian,” grossly 
traduced in foul lampoon and ribald cari- 
cature, never evinced the mettle of her 
spirit more — than when, in pres- 
ence of dire peril that might have un- 
nerved the stoutest heart, she uttered 
these fearless words. Fersen’s methodi- 
cal habits of registration fix the receipt 
of this note to July 8; and that date 
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determines what was the decision referred 
to. It can only have been the rejection 
by the court of Lafayette’s first offer of 
his services when, after the occurrences 
of June 20, he suddenly appeared in the 
Assembly. It rests on unimpeachable 
authority, that at this period six weeks 
were reckoned ample by the generals of 
the coalition for effecting a victorious 
advance as far as Paris. We therefore 
have here proof that Marie-Antoinette 
was in possession of the calculations on 
which the Allies relied, at the time when 
Lafayette’s first offer was declined. It 
must be admitted that events augured 
well for the Allies at this time. At Quié- 
vrain and at Tournai the raw French 
levies had been so signally worsted, that 
they seemed a mere rabble that would fly 
before a troop of Austrian hussars. The 
public agitation in Paris at the tidings of 
these reverses had exhibited itself in a 
novel form. The sense of national peril 
checked of a sudden the frenzy of fac- 
tion in the Assembly, and, on the motion 
of Lamourette, eternal brotherhood was 
voted with passionate enthusiasm, all the 
members — Jacobins, Girondins, Feuil- 
lants, and Royalists — hugging each other 
in violent embraces. This melodramatic 
scene occurred on July 7, on which day 
Marie-Antoinette instantly wrote to Fer- 
sen: — 


The different parties in the National As- 
sembly have this day united. On the part of 
the Jacobins the union cannot be sincere; 
they simulate in order to cloak some project 
of theirs. A likely one is to make the king 
demand a suspension of hostilities, and to 
induce him to negotiate for peace. /t is essen- 
tial to warn you that every official step in this 
sense will not be the king’s real intention. 


A few days later, the Assembly decreed 
the country to be in danger. Armed 
legions of Federalists were announced to 
be on the march to Paris from Marseilles 
and other cities. The 14th of July was 
fixed for the Feast of the Federation, when 
in presence of the king the armed nation, 
assembled in the Champ de Mars, was to 
swear devotion to liberty and to France. 
At this supreme moment, notwithstanding 
the rejection of his previous advances, 
Lafayette again offered to attempt a 
rescue. He undertook to surround the 
royal family with a picked force, to escort 
them to Compiégne and thence to con- 
vey them to his a Every project of 
rescue was necessarily attended with risk, 
but this one decidedly presented reasona- 
ble chances of success. In making the 
offer, Lafayette certainly gave proof of a 
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sincere desire to save the king. Louis 
XVI. not merely declined the proposal, 
but couched his reply in cutting terms. 
“ The best advice to be given to M. de 
Lafayette is always to act as a deterrent 
to the factious, by fulfilling his duty as a 
general.”’* That this refusal was greatly 
due to the queen has often been sur- 
mised. A note written to Fersen, July 
11th, partly by the queen herself, and 
partly under her dictation by Goguelat, 
furnishes proof that the rejection of La- 
fayette’s proposal was actually forced by 
Marie-Antoinette upon the feeble king, 
who was desirous to close with it. Here 
is this important passage : — 


In combination with Lafayette and Luckner 
the Constitutionalists wish to carry the king 
to Compiégne the day after the Federation ; 
for that purpose the two generals are coming 
here. The king is inclined in favor of this plan, 
the queen is combatingit. It is uncertain what 
will be the issue of this great venture, which I 
am very far from approving. 


Persistent in her determination to de- 
pend for assistance solely on foreign 
hands, Marie-Antoinette then unwitting] 
struck away the last plank across whic 
it might have been possible to effect an 
escape. Within a fortnight from this 
time, the ill-advised manifesto, with the 
Duke of Brunswick’s name attached to 
it, fell upon the seething populace of 
Paris with the results that attend an in- 
cendiary projectile hurled into a powder 
magazine. The present publication throws 
a fresh light upon the origin of that un- 
toward document. Henceforth it will no 
longer be possible to exonerate Marie- 
Antoinette from complicity in the compo- 
sition of its most objectionable passages. 
Mallet du Pan recounts how he left Paris 
secretly in May 1792, charged to concert 
with Austria and Prussia measures for 
the rescue of the royal family, having 
received instructions for his mission from 
the king himself. As credentials, he car- 
ried an autograph note from Louis XVI., 
still preserved by the descendants of 
Mallet du Pan.t At Frankfort Mallet 
treated with the Austrian and Prussian 
ministers as the accredited mouthpiece 
of Louis XVI. In that capacity he spoke 
as with authority, and drafted a manifesto 


to be promulgated on the opening of the} 


campaign. The document was framed 


* Lafayette’s plan and the king’s rh! are given in 
the appendix to the second volume of Thiers’s ‘** His- 
tory of the French Revolution.” 

t La personne qui présentera ce billet connait mes 
intentions; on peut prendre confiance en ce qu’il dira. 
(Mémoires de Mallet du Pan, vol. iin, Pe 305+) 
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in studied terms, with the view of avoid- 
ing whatever might give a handle to the 
Jacobin agitators. This draft was ap- 
proved of by the ministers, and Mallet 
left headquarters for Geneva in the belief 
that the manifesto as agreed upon would 
be issued. Three days after his depart- 
ure he was startled to hear of a wholl 
different manifesto having been published. 
This substitution; Mallet ascribed to the 
influences of the emigrant princes, and of 
Calonne in particular. Entries in Fersen’s 
diary, together with the following extract 
from a letter he wrote on July 30 in 
cipher to Baron Silferstolpe, put it beyond 

uestion that a different hand directed 
the pen on this untoward occasion. 


It. is I [writes Fersen, than whom no man 
was less given to vain boasting,] who caused 
the Duke of Brunswick’s declaration to be 
composed by M. de Limon, the man formerly 
with the Duke of Orleans, and it has been 
adopted with very slight alteration. 


The evidence, however, extends beyond 
Fersen, and distinctly implicates the 
queen. On July 4 Fersen wrote in his 
journal : — 


The queen demands that in the manifesto 
Paris be rendered responsible for the king and 
his family. 


And on the 18th of July these words 
occur in a letter to the queen: — 


The manifesto is being worked at. I have 
had one composed by M. de Limon, which he 
has given to M. de Mercy without its being 
known to him that it is from me. It is very 
good, and such as one would wish. It prom- 
ises nothing to any one... and it renders 
Paris responsible for the safety of the king. 


It is therefore a now demonstrated fact 
that, at the time the queen was putting 
pressure upon the king to reject Lafay- 
ette’s proposals, she was, without the 
knowledge of Mallet du Pan, an active 
party to the composition of a violent 
manifesto, which was being clandestinely 
forced upon the Allies behind his back by 
an emissary of her own. How eagerly 
the queen looked for the pubiication of 
this manifesto, and how grievously she 
miscalculated its effect, is shown by what 
she wrote as late as July 24. 


Tell M. de Mercy, the life of the king and 
queen are in the greatest danger ; that a day’s 
delay may produce incalculable dangers; that 
the manifesto must be despatched at once, that it 
is being waited for with impatience; that it 
will perforce cause a number of persons to rally 
round the king, and will ensure his safety ; that 
otherwise no one can possibly answer for this 
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twenty-four hours. The band of assassins is 
perpetually on the increase. 


The manifesto, dated July 25, reached 
Fersen on the 28th; he wrote at once to 
the queen : — 


This instant I receive the Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s declaration; it is excellent; it is that 
of M. de Limon, and he it is who sends it me. 
To avoid all suspicions, I do not send it; but 
Mr. Cr[awford] sends it to the English em- 
bassy to Lord Kerry, who will transmit it 
safely to M. de Lambfesc]. This is the crit- 
ical moment, and my soul trembles. May God 
protect you all! that is my prayer. If it were 
expedient for you ever to hide, do not hesitate, 
I beseech you, to take the step; it might be 
necessary to afford the time to reach you. Jz 
that case there is a.cellar in the Louvre, attached 
to the apartment of M. de Laporte, which I be- 
lieve to be little known, and safe. Of this you 
might make use. ’ 


When the queen received these lines, 
she had herself become sensible of the 
supreme peril on the brink of which she 
was standing. The last letter from her 
in the collection bears the date of August 
Ist. While writing it, Marie-Antoinette 
was plainly alive to what she might be 
exposed to at any moment. The catas- 
trophe which happened on the roth of 
August is unmistakably foreshadowed in 
her closing words; yet there is no tone 
of faintheartedness in the poignant ex- 
clamation in which the brave woman 
pathetically describes her situation: “ By 
my last letter you have been able to judge 
how important it is to gain four-and-twen- 
ty hours. I will but repeat the same 
again to-day, adding that usless they (on) 
arrive quickly, Providence alone can save 
the king and his family.” 

With this cry of agony, the correspon- 
dence between Marie-Antoinette and Fer- 
sen terminated. No direct intercourse be- 
tween the two appears ever again to have 
taken place. The rigor of the queen’s con- 
finement proved too stringent, for even the 
unrelaxing exertions of the devoted Fer- 
sen to elude the lynx-eyed vigilance of the 
jailers. The selections given from Fer- 
sen’s correspondence and diary come down 
to the end of 1793; but they relate princi- 
pally to topics of general politics, and not 
to direct relations with Marie-Antoinette. 
Faithful to his affections, Fersen stayed 
on near the French frontier, in the hope 
that he might still prove of assistance 
to the object of his devotion. Fersen’s 
position, however, had been materially 
changed. He had no longer any official 
rank. He had become a mere political 
dilettante. Still from his many personal 
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connections Fersen knew much, and his 
diary abounds in interesting notices. Fer- 
sen’s shrewdness fully recognized the 
ineptitude of those intrusted with the di- 
rection of the operations against France. 
Vainly did he try to induce prompter and 
more vigorous action. Seeing that the 
victory which might have been achieved 
over raw levies was become hopeless, 
Fersen concentrated his efforts on trying 
to save the queen’s life. The diary has 
many entries relating to projects for that 
end, which was hoped might prove suc- 
cessful by means of money. One of, the 
agents principally employed was a banker. 
There was an idea of bribing Danton. 
Mercy entered with slow caution into the 
scheme. Fersen threw himself into it 
with the eagerness of devotion. A man 
named Ribbes, who had once lent Louis 
XVI. six hundred thousand livres, under- 
took to go to Paris and make offers to 
Genten, ben, owing to Mercy’s procrasti- 
nations, it ended in his writing instead of 
himself proceeding to Paris. A few days 
after, and all further efforts were too late. 
On Sunday, September 20, tidings came 
of the queen’s condemnation. ‘“ The cer- 
tainty of this has prostrated me,” and 
on the following day there is this other 
entry: “I have been unable to think of 
anything but my loss; how horrible to 
have no positive details! She may have 
been alone in the last moment, without 
consolation, with no one to whom to speak, 
to whom to give her last wishes. Oh, 
how horrible!” 

The intrinsic value of the two collec- 
tions we have been reviewing is unques- 
tionable. With their aid, we follow Ma- 
rie-Antoinette as she moved along from 
her first arrival in France through that 
blaze of gaiety and revelry out of which, 
in the virgin brilliancy of her beauty, she 
shone on Burke as a thing of light, * glit- 
tering like the morning star, full of life 
and splendor and joy,” down into the chill 
passages that landed her in distress, in 
suffering, and at last in an inexorable 
catastrophe. Buoyant with spirits that 
had never been checked, bright with a 
sprightliness full of charm had it but 
been under some discipline, Marie-An- 
toinette was thrust upon the great stage 
of France without any training whatso- 
ever for the difficult part she was called 
upon to perform. Everything in the cir- 
cumstances surrounding her was unfavor- 
able. Had Louis XVI. been only endowed 
with something akin to the vigor possessed 
by Fersen, her career might have been 
very different. As it was, Marie-Antoi- 
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nette was ushered a mere child into the 
slippery world of Versailles, with abso- 
Jutely no natural prop whereon to lean. 
Then fell upon her the heavy trials of her 
later years. These came too abruptly, 
and were altogether of too extraordinary 
a character, to be understood by one so 
absolutely a stranger to serious thought. 
But the sufferings that attended these 
trials suddenly made a woman of the 
giddy girl, and converted into a dignified 
queen her who till then had been a prin- 
cess bent merely on frolic and frivolity. 
The Marie-Antoinette of the revolution- 
ary period, standing augustly by her hus- 
band’s side, and watching with matronly 
tenderness over her children, must be- 
speak sincere respect. But as queen of 
France, the influence she exercised from 
beginning to end in the domain of poli- 
tics was simply disastrous. To the last 
moment she remained hopelessly blind to 
the forces in operation. With all the 
strenuousness and vehemence —and also 
the duplicity —of passion, she urged on 
a policy which was the one most calcu- 
lated to lash the nation into frenzy, and 
to envelop the king, herself, and her chil- 
dren in ruin. In her sadness and in her 
tragedy the woman commands sympathy; 
but the verdict of history on the queen 
cannot be other than condemnatory. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
A REINDEER RIDE THROUGH LAPLAND. 


THERE are few modes of locomotion 
novel to the literature of the present day. 
We have had “ Walks ” innumerable over 
many continents. “ Rides” on all species 
of animals, from the elephant to the 
donkey, have recently become the rage. 
A volume is almost a necessary sequel 
toa st cruise ; and even canoeing 
has provided us with a small library of its 
own. If reindeer travelling has been 
less fully described, it is because it has 
been less generally resorted to. But 
Lapland no longer lies outside the possi- 
bilities of the tourist; and we have no 
doubt that many readers, to whom the ex- 
periences which we are about to record 
will be fresh, may be tempted on their 
own account to essay a tour by reindeer 
within the Arctic Circle; while others, 
less ambitious to be thought venture- 
some, may be pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity of acquiring some information at 
second hand upon the subject. 

At seven o’clock on the morning of 





Sunday, 16th March, 1879, we left 
Hammerfest, the most northerly town in 
the world, by the little steamer “ Robert,” 
bound for the inner reaches of the beau- 
tiful Alten Fjord. Our party consisted 
of four: the amtmand* of Finmarken 
and his son, the forstmester, and myself. 
Our immediate destination was Bosekop, 
where we expected to meet our Lapp 
guides with their reindeer, to take us 
over the fjeld to Vadsoe on the Varanger 
Fjord, fully three hundred miles away. 

The weather was anything but pro- 
pitious. Thick, lowering clouds were 
gathering in the south-east, and every- 
thing seemed to threaten that in a very 
short time a severe snowstorm would fall 
upon us. This in itself would have been 
of no consequence had it not been that 
it would, firstly, hinder us from seeing 
the splendid rock-formations of Alten, 
and secondly, greatly impede our progress 
through the country later on. 

For a considerable distance beyond 
Hammerfest the scenery is very uniform, 
and not at all striking. Black or gray 
cliffs rise precipitously from the sea, 
without a particle of visible vegetation 
upon them, and even:the very wildness 
and desolation of the scene, though at 
first impressive, ceased to have nov- 
elty, and at length became positively 
depressing. No number of jagged peaks 
and curiously narrow sounds and fjords 
can compensate for the absence of color 
and life in the landscape. Still there 
was much to attract one’s attention. In 
particular, the different old shore-marks 
on the cliffs were very interesting. The 
highest of these was over one hundred 
feet above the present water-level; and 
two or three other distinct lines just like 
terraces were visible almost the whole 
length of the fjord. It is still an open 
question among scientific men whether 
these ancient sea-margin marks have been 
caused by a sinking of the waters or by 
an upheaval of the land. Tome the latter 
supposition seemed the more tenable, as 
the irregularity of the lines, now dipping 
ten feet, and then rising again, seem to 
point to the conclusion that such was their 
origin; for had they been caused by the 
sea-level falling, the lines would have 
been of equal height throughout. 

All observation, however, speedily 
became impossible, as the long-threatened 
storm at last burst upon us, and in a short 


* The office of amtmand corresponds to that of high 
sheriff or lord-lieutenant in this country, though the 
functionary most nearly resembling him is the French 
préfet. 
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time even the coast, only a few yards off, 
became but a mere dim outline. The 
storm continued till four o’clock. At 
that hour we passed a headland on one 
side of which all was dark and gloomy, 
with snow falling rapidly, while on the 
other side the sun was shining in all its 
splendor, and not a cloud was to be seen. 
Even behind, from where we had just 
come, there was not a cloud visible in the 
sky, but the snow lay like a fog-bank on 
the sea, forming a wall fifty or sixty yards 
high, above which the clear sky was visi- 
ble. The scene before us was lovely. A 
calm expanse of sunlit water with a back- 
ground of wooded hills was gradually 
succeeded in the distance by high, pure 
white mountains, still and serene. The 
sun was now sinking, and the ripples on 
the surface of the water shone like molten 
gold, while the white crests of the hills 
assumed a crimson glow, contrasting 
magnificently with their snowy drapery. 
In spite of the beauty of sun, mountains, 
and fjord, however, we could not help 
feeling the severe cold, which already, 
early in the afternoon, was about 20° to 
25° of frost, though it is true that the 
calmness of the air caused it to be much 
less perceptible than might have been 
expected. 

On the quay at Bosekop we found 
almost the whole population waiting to 
receive us, and among them were our 
Lapp drivers, who had come down from 
the fjeld the previous evening to meet us. 
They had left their reindeer in the wood 
close to the town, as these animals, 
being very timid, do not tolerate the 
presence or neighborhood of strange men 
and beasts, and would consequently, if 
kept in the town itself, have become utterly 
unmanageable. It was impossible to 
escape a slight conversation with the 
Lapps; but this being got through, we 
found our way quickly to the hotel, or 
rather lodging-house, where we were to 
spend a few hours before starting for the 
interior. This hotel was a very bad 
specimen of its kind; the only commend- 
able thing about it was the ventilation, 
which, however, was entirely uncon- 
trollec, for it came chiefly through holes 
and fissures in the plank walls of the 
building; and ventilation, be it ever so 
desirable, and healthy generally, has de- 
cidedly its drawbacks at a temperature 
of 3° below zero of Fahr., as the ther- 
mometer this evening registered. 

In order to pass the spare time before 
our departure, two of us procured snow- 
shoes, and set off for a walk to Bugten, 
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lying on the other side of a pretty thickly 
wooded and high peninsula north of 
Bosekop. We covered the distance to 
Bugten in a very short time, and on our 
arrival were much struck by the wonder- 
ful size and beauty of the trees about the 
place. Some Scotch firs we computed to 
be fully sixty feet high; while we were 
told that the birch in some few cases 
attains a height of fifty feet in this neigh- 
borhood. Returning by another road, we 
passed the place of execution of three 
Lapps, who, with others, had been found 
guilty of the murder of several people in 
Kautokino some years ago, —in an out- 
break of religious fanaticism, it is said; 
but this, I think, must have been but a 
pretext. The real object must have been 
plunder, as every Lapp I saw was utterly 
indifferent to religion. One of the crimi- 
nals pretended that his head could not be 
taken off; and, strangely enough, the 
executioner failed twice to make any im- 
pression on the neck of the condemned 
man, until the priest, who was present, 
reminded him of the ancient Norwegian 
law which decrees that, if an executioner 
fail three times, he himself shall be placed 
in the stead of the felon. This remark 
nerving the man, he made a desperate 
effort, and succeeded. On the priest tell- 
ing another of the fellows that he had the 
“brand of Cain” upon him, he cleverly 
retorted in the words of the text, “ Ah, 
the Lord set a mark upon Cain, /es¢ any 
finding him should kill him!” 

Twice a year a great fair is held in 
Bosekop, at which the Lapps obtain a 
good and ready market for their produce, 
consisting chiefly of reindeer articles and 
ptarmigan. This market or fair is largely 
attended by the traders of the neler 
ing: towns, and even Throndhjem firms 
send their representatives to make pur- 
chases, and to dispose of articles of finery 
to the nomads. The chief staple is, how- 
ever, brandy, and the method of dealing 
generally barter. The nomads are won- 
derfully sharp at a bargain, and are quite 
capable of taking charge of their own 
interests. But of them more hereafter. 

It being our last evening in a civilized 
place for some days to come, we spent it 
at the hotel, retiring to rest early, in 
order to be able to rise in good time on 
the morrow, when our interesting journey 
was to commence. Our Lapps did not 
fail to pay us a visit, and were not at all 
backward in suggesting that a “tram” 
of jugasta (brandy) would be very agree- 
able in such cold weather. 

At the appointed hour our wafooses 
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(as the Lapp guides are called) arrived 
with their reindeer, and after getting 
Kari (the goodwife) to stuff our reindeer- 
skin boots well with a sort of dried grass, 
called sexne, we donned our travelling 
costumes, which I must describe. You 


. keep on your ordinary habit, and over 


that you generally put a thick woollen 
Jersey or Shetland jacket. You next put 
on a pair of small skin-boots, and cover 
these again with huge wellingtons, also 
of reindeer-skin, reaching far above the 
knee. These being properly tiéd and 
fastened, you attire yourself in the chief 
garment of the whole, which is the blouse 
or fesk. This is open only at the foot 
and neck, and has avery high collar. On 
getting into it you must of course creep 
from below, which is decidedly an uncom- 
fortable and difficult operation when you 
are not accustomed to it; and I, for my 
part, would never have succeeded in get- 
ting through, had not some one come to 
my assistance, and discovered that the 
neck was as yet tied, thus effectually 
hindering all my desperate attempts to 
emerge into the open air again. On 
escaping from my temporary confinement, 
I had next to allow a curious-shaped bon- 
net or hat of cloth, filled with eider-down, 
to be put upon my head; and after this it 
only wanted the huge reindeer-skin gaunt- 
lets to ap ew transform me into an 
aborigine of the country. As a reserve 
we also were provided with a tippet or 
collar of bear-skin, which, however, would 
only be of service in case a storm or 
snow-fog should arise. Nor did we omit 
to take with us a good-sized flask of 
cognac, and also a pair of blue spectacles, 
—these latter for the purpose of preserv- 
ing our eyes from the glare of the snow. 
As may be imagined, it is exceedingly 
difficult to move about freely in this volu- 
minous costume; and it was with a feel- 
ing of relief that we heard the wafooses 

ive the word to take our places in our 

oat-shaped sleighs, called Joolks. Toa 
stranger these foolks at first sight seem 
awkward conveyances. They are con- 
structed without runners, and ions a keel 
from three to five inches wide, and about 
one anda half inches high. Made entirely 
of wood, pointed in front, and gradually 
becoming broader behind, they are very 
light and easily drawn. For one who has 
never sat in them before, it is almost im- 
possible to preserve equilibrium ; and the 
arms have constant employment to keep 
one from upsetting. M. Regnard, who 
travelled in Lapland towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, says : — 
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A Lapp sledge is called a foo/k, and is ele- 
vated in front to keep out the snow. The 
prow consists of one plank, and the body is 
composed of several pieces sewed together 
with strong reindeer-sinews, and without a sin- 
gle nail. This is joined to another piece about 
four fingers broad, which goes beyond the 
rest of the structure, and is exactly like the keel 
of aship. It is on this that the sledge runs, 
and from its narrowness constantly rolls from 
side to side. The traveller sits inside as ina 
coffin, with the lower part of his body covered, 
and being firmly tied there, with only his hands 
free in order to hold the rein. He must bal- 
ance himself very carefully lest he should be 
killed, as the sledge descends the steepest hills 
with horrible swiftness. 


Though the traveller makes some mis- 
take with regard to being tied up in the 
sledge, he is quite correct in the latter 
part of the quotation, as I soon found 
before I had proceeded many miles. 

With the exception of one of the party, 
we were all greenhorns, and were there- 
fore not permitted to drive alone, but 
were put in “ leading-strings.” Our rein- 
deer was tied to the foo/ks in front, while 
another animal tied behind us acted asa 
kind of stop, and served also to assist in 
keeping a fair balance. It was, therefore, 
not exactly with éc/a¢ that our cavalcade 
of fifteen deer left Bosekop, setting off at 
a hard gallop towards the wilds we were 
to traverse. Even with our balancing 
reindeer, it was desperately difficult to 
keep from capsizing; and as, from the 
number of trees and stones in the way at 
the beginning, it was dangerous to put 
out the arm, the foo/k was as often upper- 
most as undermost. I, for my part, 
caught myself inwardly cursing my folly 
in having suffered myself to be inveigled 
into taking part in such a journey; and I 
began to heartily wish myself back in my 
old quarters at Bosekop. Some consola- 
tion, however, there was in the fact that 
I would be sure to find a surgeon only 
one hundred and fifty miles further on, 
which was a guarantee that mortification 
of any possible wounds would ot have 
had time to set in before obtaining medi- 
cal aid. 

After having driven pretty evenly for 
about seven miles, we came to the limits 
of civilization in the shape of the last hut 
between Bosekop and Karasjok. Here 
several of us received the information 
from our wafoos that henceforth we were 
to drive alone; and before we were able 
to protest, the single rein was cast round 
and round our hand, and we were left to 
our fate. Being entirely ignorant what 
to do, I trusted wholly to Providence and 
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my deer, and without daring to tighten 
the rein, allowed the animal to take its 
own way, which it did very properly and 
calmly. 

The forstmester was not so fortunate. 
He had received a fast and very hot- 
headed brute, which, immediately on dis- 
covering that it had an extra load to drag, 
commenced to gallop round and round in 
a small circle, very soon upsetting the 
poolk, and leaving its occupant ignomin- 
iously sprawling on the snow. After a 
good deal of struggling and hard work he 
regained his seat; and as the rest of us 
had by this time fairly started and were 
already some distance off, the deer set 
out to rejoin his fellows, and was soon 
trotting quietly enough in the rear of us 
all, only, however, to repeat its cantrips 
several times later on. 

With the exception of this little contre- 
temps, the start was successfully accom- 
plished, and now we had time to examine 
the country. Hitherto, we had driven 
through a beautifully wooded valley, evi- 
dently a former riparian lake, as the shore- 
marks on the neighboring heights seemed 
to indicate. Gradually, however, trees 
became fewer and fewer, and soon in 
front of us and on both sides we saw 
nothing but a wild waste of snow, stretch- 
ing many miles away to the south-east, in 
which direction our course lay. Here 
the glare of the sun on the snow rendered 
it necessary for us to put on our colored 
spectacles. Strangely enough, though 
the heat of the sun seemed to be consid- 
erable, it did not in the slightest degree 
affect the snow. 

Up to this time the weather had been 
delightful, and even warm —at least so it 
seemed to us; while our faces were tanned 
by the sun much more than would have 
been the case in a southern latitude dur- 
ing the same space of time. But now, 
snow-clouds began to gather on the west- 
ern horizon, and as we accidentally came 
upon a patch of ground where reindeer- 
moss (the only food of these animals in 
winter) abounded, the wapooses thought 
it best to rest and feed a little before the 
threatening storm commenced. The deer 
were then cast loose and allowed to follow 
their inclinations. One would think it 
rather a risky proceeding to set half-tamed 
animals at liberty in the midst of sucha 
large tract of ground as that we now were 
on ; but it is very seldom that any attempt 
to escape; for their instinct would seem 
to tell them, that without man to assist 
and protect them, they would speedily 
fall a prey to the numerous wolves which 
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infest Finmarken. When the time came 
to resume our journey, I felt curious to 
see how our Lapps would recapture the 
deer, which had now strayed to a consid- 
erable distance. The three wafooses 
walked in a most sonchalant manner 
slowly forward at an angle to where the 
deer were quietly browsing, and then 
gradually working their way round so as 
to get behind them, they gently take hold 
of any rein trailing on the ground, and 
having caught one, the capture of the 
restis easily accomplished. Each wafoos 
had under his or her charge five deer; 
and except on these five animals they did 
not bestow a thought, leaving the others 
to each capture his own individual five as 
best he could. Even the old wafoos, Ni- 
las by name, did not offer to assist his 
better half, nor did she seem to expect 
such help. The animals having been 
speedily got in order, the next thing was 
to harness them, which is done in this 
fashion. The deer has askin collar round 
its shoulders, to which is fastened a long 
strap; also of untanned skin, which going 
between the legs of the animal, is tied to 
a ring at the prow of the fool/k. The sin- 
gle rein with which we drive is made fast 
to the left side of the head, and is held in 
the right hand. In steering, you must, if 
you wish to turn to the right, cast the rein 
over to the right shoulder of the animal, 
and pull or rather tug a little. If you 
wish to go faster, you can strike with the 
rein on the animal’s sides and back; 
though if you have a wild brute this is 
rather dangerous, as it on being struck 
becomes utterly unmanageable, and there- 
fore it is generally quite sufficient to raise 
the left hand as if for a blow, which will 
cause the deer to rush off smartly enough. 

The moment the foremost deer starts 
all the others follow in a long line, wind- 
ing in and out according as the leader's 
tracks go. All deer cannot be induced to 
lead the way; in fact very many are 
trained to follow only, as they then be- 
come much more easily managed as bag- 
eeor. Over all Finmarken, and in 
act all Lapland, one never sees two deer 
harnessed together or with proper gear. 
In this respect the Samoyedes are far 
more practical, and not only do they bring 
the animal to the same state of subjec- 
tion as the horse with us, but they use 
entire bucks for domestic purposes, — an 
unheard-of thing in Lapland, where even 
does are considered as too spirited to be 
safely used. 

But to come back from this digression 
to our journey. To avoid accidents it 
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had been arranged that the baggage-driv- 
ers should keep the rear, and on no ac- 
count pass those who, though driving 
alone, were entirely inexperienced, and 
who therefore, in case of bad weather, 
ran a certain amount of risk of losing 
themselves. By this time a raging snow- 
storm had commenced, and the cold was 
severe, the thermometer being only 5° or 
6° above zero. The flakes of snow cut 
our faces as if they had been needles. 
Worst of all, our cheeks took ona coat- 
ing of ice and perfectly blinded most of 
us, the hollows of our eyes being entirely 
filled with frozen snow. At first I at- 
tempted to pick this away, but soon found 
that that was impossible, as it would not 
come away without the skin or flesh com- 
ing too. In spite of all “4 endeavors -to 
keep ahead, every one of the baggage- 
deer and wafooses had now passed me, 
and I at last found myself in the midst of 
a wild snowstorm, with daylight almost 
gone, alone and semi-blind in the centre 
of a wide desert. All sorts of disagreea- 
ble visions rose up before me: tales of 
the many who had disappeared forever 
on the fjeld; of others whose glistening 
bones were discovered to view . return- 
ing spring; rumors of the large hordes 
of wolves at present in the neighbor- 
hood; and lastly, fear of frost-bite, all 
combined to make me feel very uncom- 
fortable. There was, however, “balm in 
Gilead,” and noticing how contentedly my 
reindeer jogged along, following a trac 

invisible to me, I felt somewhat reassured. 
Still, during the half-hour which followed, 
1 often almost despaired of coming up 
with the others again. At last, however, 
the welcome sound of a dog’s bark fell on 
my ear, my deer quickened its steps, and 
in a short time I was in the midst of my 
friends at the first fjeld-station, named 
Jotka Javre. My non-arrival had caused 
them some anxiety; for, as I had conjec- 
tured, my absence, owing to the darkness 
and snow, had not been noticed until they 
all arrived at the station, and they conse- 
quently could not know how far behind I 
a be. Had we not been so near the 
Jjeld-stué when the storm came on, the 
consequences to me might have been dis- 
astrous. Naturally, after such a lon 

day’s work, we were very hungry, anc 
viewed with satisfaction the preparations 
made for our refreshment. Never do I 
remember having partaken of food which 
I relished so well as in that humble s¢ué. 
And then, what more agreeable drink 
than hot steaming cognac-toddy to serve 
as a nightcap to the weary traveller be- 
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fore retiring to rest? Owing to the cold 
the cognac seemed quite weak; and 
enormous quantities were consumed that 
evening, and continued to be consumed 
every evening during the trip. 

The station we now found ourselves in 
was a very agreeable and cosy little place. 
Everything was clean and nice ; our beds 
were simply shelves covered with dry 
birch sprays, upon which were laid a 
reindeer-skin or two. This formed a 
comfortable, though very hard couch, 
which was most assuredly very welcome 
after a day’s exertions ina foolk, where 
the bones suffer so much from the con- 
tinual jolting. Well, to these birch 
couches we retired after our snug supper, 
well tired-out by our drive, but not for- 
getting to first take a look at the weather 
outside, so as to have some idea of our 
next day’s probable trials. Though the 
snow was not now falling so thickly, it 
was still with gloomy forebodings that we 
laid ourselves down, and were soon in 
the arms of “nature’s sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep.” While the others are 
sleeping, it may be interesting to tell a 
little of the ffeld-stué and its inhabitants. 

Situated between two somewhat exten- 
sive lakes, separated only by a very 
narrow strip of ground, this station is 
exactly thirty miles from the nearest 
house on one side, and fifty-six to sixty 
miles on the other, the country between 
being untraversed by regular roads, so 
that the distance is much more formidable 
than the mileage would seem to indicate. 
Jotka Javre, in common with the other 
fjeld-stués, was erected by government 
some years ago, and the keeper is salaried 
by the State. As itis very difficult to get 
the soil to yield anything so far north, 
the keepers of such places have much 
difficulty in making both ends meet, and 
they have often to endure great priva- 
tions; in fact, should ptarmigan any 
season fail to visit the asighboohend, 
their existence becomes very precarious 
indeed. This year only six of these birds 
had been snared there, and the family had 
suffered in consequence. 

The lakes on either side of the station 
are full of pike, causing, of course, a scarc- 
ity of other fish; but as the people never 
eat pike (why, or for what reason, I could 
not make out), their fishery is of little 
value. The salary of the keeper was 
three hundred and twenty 4voners, or 
about eighteen pounds sterling ; and this, 
added to the payments from strangers or 
visitors on stray occasions, made up the 





Sjeld-stué keeper’s annual receipts, out of 
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which he had to provide for a family of a 
wife and six small children. With tears 
in his eyes he begged for a rise of salary; 
and the amtmand promising to recom- 
mend an increase to government, made 
the poor fellow very happy. I had a 
little conversation with the man, and 
heard from him, with what truth I know 
not, that the climate is annually becoming 
more severe. He showed me patches of 
ground on which he alleged he formerly 
had grown barley with considerable suc- 
cess; but even potatoes would hardly 
row on it now. From other sources I 
ater on heard the same opinion ex- 
pressed; and, in fact, from my own ob- 
servations, I have almost come to the 
same conclusion. 

At Jotka Javre there was no reindeer- 
moss, and it was therefore necessary, in 
order properly to prepare the deer for the 
long distance on the morrow, to take them 
some way off where moss was plentiful ; 
but as it was impossible, owing to the 
number of wolves in the district, to leave 
the animals unguarded all night, the 
wapooses went out and slept on the snow- 
covered ground beside them. That the 
wolves were in great force was evident 
from the fact that a large pack had re- 
mained outside the house for a long time 
the evening before our arrival. They 
never venture so near except when in 

reat numbers, and when half mad with 
hunger. Of course the Lapps had to get 
a good strengthener in the shape of 
jugasta, or brandy, before leaving, and 
another to recruit their benumbed bodies 
on returning. With regard to the brandy 
they consume, the quantity is absolutely 
incredible. A quart daily is the common 
amount, and even this large guantum is 
often exceeded under trying circum- 
stances. However, if we take into ac- 
count the severe cold and the consequent 
weakness of the spirits, this is by no 
means so astonishing as it would seem at 
first sight. 

We were awakened in the morning by 
our wapooses presenting themselves for 
their usual morning dram, at the same 
time hinting that an early start would be 
agreeable. Accordingly, after swallowin 
an extempore and _— breakfast, an 
donning our garments of martyrdom, we 
set out in the best of spirits. Contrary 
to the most sanguine expectations, the 
weather was delightful. The sun, just 
above the horizon, already at that early 
hour gladdened us by his warmth; while 
the stillness of the clear and pure air was 
exceedingly pleasant. Just as we were 
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about to step into our foolks, one of our 
party gave vent to an exclamation, and 
pointed to the snow-clad lake before us. 
Yes, there far off was a dark moving line 
which, soon coming nearer, proved to be, 
as of course anticipated, another raydn, 
or train of foolks. We were all impatient 
to find out whether this raydz came from 
Kautokino or Karasjok, and were much 
disappointed to hear that it had started 
from the former place. Hadit come from 
Karasjok we would have had a road or 
track (sfoor) to follow the whole way, 
which would greatly have lightened our 
labor. Even as it was, we had cause to 
be grateful to the Lapp in charge of the 
cortege for setting out so soon, as by fol- 
lowing his sfoor which lay in our direction 
for more than seven miles, we would be 
saved much time and trouble. 

The Kautokino Lapp differs from him 
of Karasjok considerably. For instance, 
the former drives his reindeer with the 
help of a long stick, which is never done 
by one from Karasjok; the latter also 
never takes a dog with him when on busi- 
ness excursions, while the former is never 
without one. 

But to return to ourselves. After 
allowing the other xaydz to pass, we also 
started. Our deer having had a good 
night’s rest and plenty of food, kept up a 
good pace, and as the state of the snow 
was just al] that could be desired, we were 
sure of a quick and pleasant day’s journey. 
Our way lay through a long and continu- 
ous chain of lakes, and was decidedly 
monotonous; not a tree, not a bush, not 
a living thing in sight to relieve the drear- 
iness and dulness of that endless waste. 
Far, far away in the distance, rose a low 
ridge of hills, stretching completely across 
the horizon ; this range formed the water- 
shed of the district, and we had, conse- 
quently, until reaching it, almost entirely 
up-hill work, but had, of course, the satis- 
faction of knowing that we should go 
quickly enough down-hill after we had 
once attained the summit. Still, before 
coming to the real ascent, we had many 
miles of lake to traverse. The road across 
these large waters is marked out by 
branches of birch placed on the ice at 
regular intervals. The labor of setting 
up these waymarks every winter falls on 
the occupants of the fje/d-stué, and is by 
no means without its risks. For example, 
as the largest lake is seven or eight miles 
long and about the same breadth, it is no 
small matter to be in the middle of this 
large tract in a snowstorm or a fog. 

s before mentioned, the deer I had 
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was a staid and sensible animal, but with- 
al too slow for my taste ; and so, noticing 
that I was gradually falling behind as 
usual, I insisted on a change at the next 
stoppage. My wafoos did not like this, 
but he put on an innocent look and agreed 
to my wishes. He selected from out. of 
his group of five deer the most quiet-look- 
ing and solemn, and harnessing it deliv- 
ered the reins to me. Hardly had I 
seated myself before the beast began 
dancing about, now on his fore-legs, now 
on his hind-legs, sometimes even rolling 
over and over in the snow. I took in the 
situation. In order to “pay me off” for 
occasioning him some trouble in changing 
my deer, the wafoos had given me a wild, 
or at least only a partly trained animal. 
However, I would not be beaten, and 
accordingly kept my seat, allowing the 
brute to race round and round with me 
in its wake. I held on as if “for dear 
life.” At last an unexpected thing hap- 
pened tome. My deer, suddenly leaving 
off galloping in a circle, made a dash for 
the centre of our cavalcade, jumping over 
the packing-foolks, and finally over the 
unfortunate amtmand, who, with arms 
and legs outstretched, gasped for breath 
on coming from under the panting deer. 
After this escapade it was useless to at- 
tempt managing it alone; and so, in spite 
of my protestations, I was tied fast to the 
other goolks and was in this ignominious 
fashion dragged several miles, decidedly 
thankful when I was again allowed to get 
back my old steady-going jog-trot beast. 

After six hours we came to the ruins of 
what had formerly been a /Je/d-stué, hav- 
ing accomplished half our day’s distance, 
though by far the tougher part was that 
before us. This ffe/d-stué Malasjok, was 
supposed to be uninhabited, but we found 
a Lapp there who had passed the whole 
winter snaring ptarmigan, of which he 
had about a hundred and twenty. How 
any mortal could exist in such a place 
without a single companion, not even a 
dog, throughout the long and dark winter 
months, is extraordinary. Without any 
intellectual pursuit to occupy him in- 
doors, and subsisting entirely on ptarmi- 
gan, without even a morsel of bread the 
whole time, his life must have been fright- 
ful; but so little was the man removed 
from the brute beast, that he showed not 
the slightest sign of pleasure at seeing a 
human face again. 

Quickly getting ready a cold lunch and 
swallowing acup of hot coffee, we were 
soon equal to attempting the remainin 
thirty miles before us. Strangely enoug 


there was a stream of running water close 
to the hut, and we were informed that it 
never froze, even in the coldest weather, 
though the lake from which it flows is 
frozen seven months of the year. As there 
was no rapid fall, this circumstance was 
inexplicable to us, the more so as the 
water was not perceptibly warmer than 
the snow and ice around it. 

The man who had lived there during 
the winter begged to be allowed to tie his 
poolk to one of our spare deer (he having 
none), while he himself accompanied us 
on snow-shoes ; and as he seemed to be 
very anxious to leave Malasjok, we con- 
sented, stipulating, however, for a pay- 
ment of twelve ptarmigan. Being uncom- 
monly thick-headed, even for a Lapp, he 
took this proposal seriously, and was 
evidently very much annoyed at what he 
considered our stinginess. Still there 
was nothing for him but to agree to this 
bargain, which he did with a very bad 
grace. 

Though still early in the day the cold 
was very severe, and it was with some 
misgiving that I occasionally touched my 
nose and chin to find out if these were 
yet intact, or if, as sometimes happens, 
they had, unknown to me, dropped off by 
the way. However, as yet no such calam- 
ity occurred. With the sun shining in 
cloudless splendor behind us, we now 
faced the hills, and after several hours of 
very rough work reached the summit. It 
was now afternoon, and the sun cast a 
glorious red glow over the whole fjeld, 
causing it to appear as if dyed with 
blood. 

One disagreeable and curious result of 
the clear weather and strong sunshine 
was the absolute disappearance, if I may 
call it, of perspective. Looking before 
you, you would perhaps see what seemed 
to be a very high hill looming a great dis- 
tance in front of you, which, however, in 
avery short time, turned out to be a small 
hillock a few yards away. It was on this 
line of march that we encountered our 
first sharp descent, which I shall here de- 
scribe. We had been going slowly up- 
hill, when suddenly I noticed the leading 
deer and foo/k disappear as if into a hole, 
the same occurred to all the others before 
me, and, on my turn coming, I held fast 
to my place expecting a pit or something 
of thatsort. However, it was only a mo- 
mentary movement; for before I could 
realize the situation, I found myself flying 
dowpn-hill, at the heels cf my deer, at a tre- 
mendous rate ; and not being accustomed 





tosuch rapid motion, I soon flew out of 
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the Joo/k, and was dragged on my face 
down the remainder of the declivity, with 
the oolk sometimes lying on me, and 
sometimes entangled about the deer’s 
legs, and without doubt both foo/k and 
deer entirely out of my control. On 
reaching the foot of the hill, I found the 
others waiting for me, and ascertained 
that I was not the only one who had pre- 
ferred to change his mode of travelling in 
order to relieve the back a little. The 
others praised me for having kept a hold 
of my brute, and for not slipping the rein. 
I cannot, however, say that this praise 
was exactly deserved, as it certainly was 
not my fault that the knot by which I had 
fastened the rein to my hand refused to 
undo itself. 

After several such episodes (for we 
were now, as before mentioned, on the 
down-hill track) we, at eight o’clock, 
arrived at our resting-place, having trav- 
elled about sixty miles that day, the way 
being chiefly uphill, Including stoppages 
and dinner-time, this distance took us 
about thirteen hours, which must be 
considered pretty fair, if we take into 
consideration the travelling already ac- 
complished by the animals. 

The country during the last mile or two 
had entirely changed its aspect, and we 
were now in the midst of a well-wooded 
tract, which was a welcome change after 
the desert we had just passed through. 
Shortly before arriving at the station I 
felt a curious numb sensation on my chin, 
and on mentioning this, it was found, after 
examination, to be frost-bitten. Though 
but slight it was very disagreeable, itch- 
ing fearfully the whole night. I am in- 
formed -—and I up till now experience 
the truth of the statement — that the 
effects will continue for many years, 
especially showing themselves during 
every extreme of heat or cold. Half an 
hour after our arrival, the Lapp who had 
set out from Malasjok on snow-shoes 
along with us, arrived, 0 not at 
all fatigued by his thirty-mile walk. 

Ravna-stuen, the station, was kept by a 
poor widow, with a large young family, 
and only two bundred rovers, about £11, 
a year of salary. She did not possess 
that virtue of virtues —cleanliness; in 
fact, the dirt and squalor of her family 
and her house were such that we could 
not bring ourselves to allow her to cook 
anything for us: and so we contented 


ourselves with our tinned foods and a; 


steaming glass of the “cratur.” The 

warmth within effectually kept away the 

cold without, though that was not insig- 
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nificant, for that evening there was 30°5° 
Reaumur of frost, equal to from 34° to 
36° below the zero of Fahrenheit; but a 
few degrees more and the mercury in the 
glass would have been frozen. 

As a number of Lapps were at the time 
staying at Ravna, we took the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the apartment where 
they all “herded” together. In a large 
but rather low room, with walls and roof 
of rough-hewn planks, and with beams 
stretching from wall to wall in every 
direction, were assembled at least twenty- 
five persons of all ages and both sexes. 
Most of them had taken off their skin 
blouses and hung them on the rafters 
near a huge wood-fire fit to roast an ox at. 
The half-stewed garments and the steam 
from the dirty persons of those in front of 
the fire, caused a most unsavory odor, 
which tempted us to make our stay as 
short as possible. All round the apart- 
ment, except near the door, were ranged 
the sleeping-shelves, the major part of 
which were already occupied, — men, 
women, and children, all indiscriminately 
mingled together, not distinguishable to 
the unpractised eye the one from the 
other, and appearing like nothing else 
than mere animated bundles of fur. From 
the group congregated round the fire no 
- cheerful laugh, no buzz of conversation, no 
noisy merriment, emanated — all were 
silenf and still ; perhaps they did not wish 
to disturb.the sleepers ; but judging from 
their solemn and lugubrious counte- 
nances, their gloominess seemed but too 
natural, and very far from assumed or 
constrained. Well, in the joyless and 
monotonous life those poor people lead, 
it is not surprising that all innate merri- 
ment about them is soon stifled. 

The close and disagreeable atmo- 
sphere soon drove us from the room, but 
it took some time to dispel the uncon- 
querable feeling of melancholy which the 
visit had engendered. 

On our reindeer-skin couches, and cov- 
ered with rugs and furs, it was not long 
before we were utterly oblivious of all 
around us, though the dead silence out- 
side was occasionally broken by the 
stamp or bleat of the deer, or the shrill 
cry of their watchers, which, under ordi- 
nary circumstances, could not fail to have 
aroused us. Thus passed gradually our 
second night on the fjeld. 

Refreshed by our healthful sleep, we 
walked out into the beautiful morning. 
Heedless of the cold, we watched the 
sparkling ice-crystals as they floated like 





gossamer on the rarefied air, slowly cov- 
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ering us with a thin layer like sparkling 
brilliants. In spite, however, of the 
poetry of our surroundings, the lower 
nature, strong in all of us, began to 
assert itself, and the welcome smell of 
coffee led us into the hut, where it and 
hot rolls formed, to our hungry palates, 
an unsurpassable breakfast. 

We had now only about thirty miles 
between us and the fjeld town we were to 
visit, and as the road lay chiefly down- 
hill, we anticipated covering the distance 
in about four hours. There is little to 
relate of this day’s journey. The weather 
was cold but delightful. The /@ve (that 
is, the state of the way) was all that could 
be desired. A few miles from the station 
we passed our friend the Lapp from Ma- 
lasjok, who, in company with the widow 
from Ravna, continued his journey to 
Karasjok on snow-shoes. 

The country about us was thickly cov- 
ered with trees, and seemed likely to 
afford good pasturage in summer. The 
Sorstmester, however, was much alarmed 
to observe that a great number of the 
best trees were dead or in a state of 
decay. The reason probably was, as he 
stated, the excessive heat of the previous 
summer, accompanied by a long-contin- 
ued drought; on the other hand, the 
Lapps maintained that this general de- 
struction of timber arose from the ver 
low temperature of the winter, which 
here, as over the rest of Europe, was un- 
usually severe in 1878-79. But the forst- 
mester held that the effects of this year’s 
cold could not already be visible, and 
therefore adhered to his former opinion. 
As the district over which he presides 
contains about two hundred square miles 
of forest, besides many square miles of 
scattered woods, it can easily be imagined 
that the damage done is not inconsidera- 
ble. 

But to continue. We now came to the 
worst part of the whole route — viz., the 
last few miles to Karasjok. The road 
ran through a thick wood and had evi- 
dently been pretty much used lately, for it 
was furrowed up into deep holes here and 
there, and for the whole way there was at 
least a foolk track visible. We were, of 
course, going down-hill, and down-hill we 
did go at a terrific pace ; “ full gallop” 
does not adequately express the speed! 
The deer literally flew, and it was no easy 
job to keep inside the foo/k, it being dan- 
gerous to use the arms as balancers owing 
to the number of tree-stumps lying in the 
path. We were now —s the long 
and very steep descent called the “ Ka- 





rasjok bakken,” which was the climax 
of difficulty on the whole route. After 
reaching the foot of any declivity more 
than usually abrupt, I asked my friend, 
“ Was that the Karasjok hill?” and 
always got the answer, “No;” and the 
next question of course was an anxious 
inquiry, “ Is the Karasjok hill worse than 
the one we have just come down?” 
When I was told that the dreaded place 
was come at last; when I observed the 
awtmand and his son leave their Joolks 
and prepare to walk down; and when, 
lastly, the wapooses made extraordinary 
precautions with the harness and accou- 
trements of their beasts, —I felt a some- 
what sinking sensation at my heart. I 
must admit that I had a sort of faint hope 
that the —— would advise me also to 
get out and walk, which, with seeming 
reluctance, and with many protestations, 
I would have done with secret joy. But 
no. They had evidently overiashed me 
entirely, or, as I fondly flattered myself, 
thought me already so good at reindeer- 
driving as to be quite capable of managing 
the descent. 

Holloa! The cortdge already now be- 
gins to move; the foremost deer disap- 
pears over the brow of the hill, quickly 
followed by all the rest, their speed en- 
hanced by seeing the figures of those who 
had got out standing at the side of the 
road. My turn comes, and with tremen- 
dous velocity we sweep down the hill. 
Here is no talk of trying to regulate the 
speed. No. Speaking vulgarly, you must 
simply “go for it.” The worst bit comes. 
The road bends at a sharp angle. The 
occupant of the foo/k before me is thrown 
out, and a like fate seems to threaten me. 
I hold on to the foolk with grim deter- 
mination, and am hurled right forward, 
poolk and all, as the deer turns the cor- 
ner; then, for an instant, the Joo/k stops, 
only immediately to continue its mad race 
down-hill at the heels of the deer. Thus 
was passed the, in Finmarken, celebrated 
“ Karasjok bakken.” Though keeping 
up a hard pace, all danger is now past, as 
the declivity leads straight down to the 
river’s bed; and soon, without accident, 
we are drawn up on the frozen river a 
mile from Karasjok, which place, all be- 
flagged and adorned in honor of the 
amtmana’s visit, we see directly in front 
of us. When our less adventurous com- 
panions come up to us, the word to start 
is given, and in a short time we find our- 
selves in the midst of a Lapp crowd, “the 
cynosure of twice a hundred eyes,” in 
front of the principal house in the place 
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—viz., that of the resident trader. That 
worthy is of course there to bid us wel- 
come, which he does with an evident 
sincerity which promises well for our 
intercourse with him during our sojourn 
in Karasjok. Assembled also are the 
foged of the district, the /ensmand (doc- 
tor), retsto/k or official interpreter, and the 
sexton, who, with their families and that 
of the clergyman, form the civilized por- 
tion of Karasjok society. 

Hastening to disencumber ourselves of 
our heavy garments, we are soon inside 
the comfortable house, and have our bed- 
rooms assigned to us. It can be easily 
imagined that one of the first things we 
did was to have a right good wash, after 


which only we felt ourselves fit to sit ata 
civilized board, and discuss a civilized 
dinner. 


Karasjok, on the river Kara, is a collec- 
tion of wooden huts, in the midst of which 
a small church raises its by no means 
lofty spire. The population is about four 
or five hundred, and consists almost ex- 
clusively of Lapps, the exceptions being 
the persons before mentioned. At this 
time of the year the usual half-yearly 
court is held (the other taking place about 
midsummer), and the criminal cases that 
have arisen in the interval are disposed 
of. Thus it was we found collected in 
the hamlet many (comparatively speaking) 
civilized beings. Here was the district 
doctor, whose clientd/e hardly equals the 
number of square miles under his juris- 
diction! The foged of Tana (the office of 
foged resembles closely that of a sous- 
préfet), and his satellite the interpreter, 
also for the moment gladdened the place 
by their presence. Both officials, doctor 
and lawyer, appear to thrive among the 
populace. The former has a very profita- 
ble practice, selling, as he does, extremely 
large quantities of “ pedicule destroyer,” 
the fabrication of which can cost him but 
little. Pedicule is a common everyday 
thing with the good Lapps, the majority 
of whom quietly permit its molestations 
without hindrance. The /foged adminis- 
ters justice to the community, and acts on 
the principle that it must be done in small 
quantities. The only recognized crime 
here is reindeer-stealing; almost every 
other departure from the usual moral code 
—excepting, of course murder — is qui- 
etly overlooked. Let a pair of Lapps 
half demolish one another: why, the law 
maintains, and correctly too, that they 
probably only both get a very salutary 
thrashing, and consequently no further 
action is necessary. Let words be uttered 
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which in ¢hés country would bring the 
perpetrator within the grasp of the libel 
laws, there they are passed over without 
notice; for, knowing that they are all 
equally and alike rascals, what does it 
signify, if, for once, this knowledge is put 
into words and proclaimed abroad? But 
let an unfortunate Lapp for one moment 
forget the difference between meum and 
tuum as regards reindeer, and the crime 
is visited upon him with the utmost rigor 
of the law. 

One, however, can hardly wonder at the 
enormous amount of deer-stealing that 
goes on, considering that the brutes are 
in a more than semi-wild state, and have 
often but slight marks to distinguish them 
by. In fact, the reiving of deer can be 
but looked upon in the same light as 
smuggling was regarded in the old da S, 
and as poaching nowis. The ingenuity 
expended in the abduction of a deer is 
often worthy of a better cause, and some- 
times borders on the incredible. The 
quantity of reindeer owned in Karasjok 
amounts to about twenty thousand; and 
in Kautokino about thirty thousand is the 
figure given. Not many years ago the 
number was _ nearly double. One old 
apoplectic toper in Karasjok owned at 
least five thousand deer, which represents 
a capital of over two thousand pounds 
sterling; yet there seemed to be but little 
attention paid to him — “ toadyism” hav- 
ing probably not yet found its way into 
these regions. 

It seemed at first strange to us that 
several of the natives could speak a little 
English, but I found out that these had 
been in London in 1870. These English- 
speakers were forever bothering me to 
give them something or other; the art of 
begging “poy | having been taught them 
all too well ini the London “ Zoo ” where 
they had been exhibited. 

The present church in Karasjok was 
erected in 1807; but even before 1750a 
church had existed in the place. It is 
seated for about two hundred persons, 
and is even pretty inside. The best seats 
are railed off from the body of the church, 
and are reserved for the Norsk portion of 
the congregation, while the poor Lapps 
must worship at a respectful distance. 

On the second day of our stay in Ka- 
rasjok I started, in company with my 
wapoos, to visit a reindeer dy or town, 
situated about five or six miles from 
Karasjok. The journey had to be accom- 
plished on snow-shoes. The dy lay up on 
the brow of a hill rising steeply from the 
river, and was made up of about six hun- 
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dred to seven hundred reindeer. The 
place was somewhat difficult of access 
owing to the depth of the snow; but after 
an hour’s hard work we found ourselves 
suddenly in the midst of the deer, who 
lay in holes in the snow, with nothing but 
the tips of their antlers visible. The 
deer that had drawn me from Bosekop 
lay there among the rest, apparently not 
a whit the worse for our long trip. There 
were also several entire deer, that seemed 
to look twice as majestic as the others; 
and the wafoos cautioned me against dis- 
turbing or irritating these, for were a fit 
of rage to come over them they would 
not hesitate an instant to attack us. Al- 
together the dy was a curious and inter- 
esting sight, from which I found it difficult 
to tear myself away. 

Of all the bodily exercises I know of, 
there is none in my opinion that can come 
up to snow-shoeing, as it is done in Nor- 
way. Skating is nothing compared to 
this sport. What can equal the splendid 
sensation of flying across the deep snow 
at the rate of many miles an hour, with- 
out hardly moving a muscle? And then, 
going down-hill, staff in hand, no exertion 
necessary, Other than to keep the balance, 
while gliding softly but swiftly onward. 
Unlike the Canadian snow-shoes, these 


ski (pronounced shéé) of the Norwegians 
are often fully twelve feet long, curving 
upwards at the prow, and are not broader 


than three to four inches. Throughout 
their whole length they are provided with 
a groove for the purpose of keeping them 
from slipping when going at an angle 
down-hill. Although no means slow 
when used across Sovel ground, it is yet 
down-hill that they are most effective, for 
their long length and their polished under- 
surface on the frozen snow cause a speed 
more like flying than any other motion I 
knowof. The inhabitants of Telemarken, 
in the south of Norway, are the most 
efficient séz runners; and at the annual 
competitions at Christiania, generally 
bear off the prizes. At the competition 
there in 1879, one of these men leaped, 
according to a local newspaper, a distance 
of thirty Norwegian a/en, or fully sixty 
feet! Into this country it will not be 
possible to introduce them, as of course 
there would be little or no opportunity 
for using them— the snow never lying 
long enough, or becoming sufficiently 
deep.* 


* Since the above was written I have worn my pair 
several times in Britain, and found them to do very 
well, although the snow was only about two or three 
inches deep. 
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Karasjok, among other things, also con- 
tains a prison, which when I visited it 
was tenanted by two poor deer-stealers, 
whose extradition had been demanded b 
the Swedish authorities. Though nomi- 
nally prisoners, they seemed to do pretty 
much as they liked, as they left the prison 
whenever they had occasion to do so. 
On my inquiring how this state of affairs 
was permitted, I was informed that these 
men could not possibly get away from 
the place even if they tried, which was 
unlikely; as, being Swedish Lapps, and 
without friends to procure reindeer and 
poolk for them, they would have been 
entirely helpless had they even succeeded 
in getting out into the waste. I further 
learned that these two gentlemen were to 
be our travelling companions on the fol- 
lowing day, accompanied by their keepers, 
who were to deliver them to the authori- 
ties further down the river. 

It was with great regret that I left 
Karasjok, as I had met with much kind- 
ness from its inhabitants. Any informa- 
tion I had desired had always been readily 
accorded me; and on leaving the house 
of good Mr. Fandrem, the trader, he re- 
fused all remuneration for my board and 
lodging. Mr. Fandrem was a very inter- 
esting old man, and had been presented 
by the king with a gold medal “ Jour le 
mérite civile.” His time is divided be- 
tween his establishment at Karasjok and 
his summer residence at Komag Fjord, a 
minor inlet in the great Alten Fjord. At 
the latter place Mr. Chambers, of the 
well-known journal of that name, had once 
spent some time with him, and he still 
looked back to that time with pleasure. 

From him I got much information 
about the social and moral condition of 
the people, who, it seems, must be placed 
very low indeed in the human scale. 
They have no recognized headman or 
chief; and their priests have also but 
little influence over them. This, how- 
ever, is not at all strange, for these priests 
are of a different race, and all feel more 
or less the habitual Norwegian contempt 
for the Lapps. The clergy in these 
regions always live in hope that their 
ministrations may speedily be rewarded 
by a living in the south of Norway. 
They consequently regard their stay in 
Finmarken merely as a temporary hard- 
ship, but in reality they exist in thought 
and sympathy far away from the poor 
Lapps. Of course there are exceptions, 
but these are few and far between. Asa 
rule, the clergy are represented in Fin- 
marken by young, inexperienced men, 
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who — perhaps from pecuniary considera- 
tions, perhaps with a view to serving 
their apprenticeship in their profession 
among a people whose powers of criticism 
are of the lowest, — consent to be, what 
they consider, buried alive, until the end 
they have in view be accomplished. Un- 
der these circumstances the relations 
between priest and people are very slen- 
der and precarious ; and between want of 
trust and faith on one side, caused by 
want of sympathy on the other, the gos- 
pel is preached to unwilling ears; and 
thus, except in name and outwardly, the 
natives are as far from Christianity as 
ever. 

The moral condition of the Lapps is, as 
before stated, very low. Conjugal faith- 
fulness is known,*but left unpractised ; 
and intercourse between the sexes is on 
the freest footing. This is, of course, 
prejudicial to the long continuance of the 
Lapp race, which, already now dwindling, 
will, it is feared, before many years have 
rolled on, be a thing of the past. Another 
reason favoring the supposition that the 
Lapps are doomed to early extinction — 
the usual fate of nomads, or those who 
try to stem the great tide of civilization 
—is, that the Quens, or natives of Rus- 
sian Finland, are now already supplanting 
them everywhere. The Queens, who 
mainly compose the population of the 
towns on the east and north coasts of 
Norway, are hard-working and more intel- 
ligent, and also much better adapted for 
the higher branches of manual labor than 
their Lapp neighbors, who never will, and 
never can, be anything else than nomads. 
By no means unconnected with the decline 
of the race, is the failure, or rather diffi- 
culty, of obtaining sufficient reindeer-moss 
during the winter (Lapp and reindeer are 
so identified that it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the two). Formerly the deer were 
marched into Russian territory, and there 
suffered to feed at will; but the Russian 
nomads, thinking their rights violated, 
obtained a law forbidding the crossing of 
the frontier, under pain of destruction of 
the herds transgressing. And one of the 
first results of this was, that a sort of 
reign of terror was established on the 
frontier, with mutual recrimination and 
slaughtering of herds. One poor Norsk 
Lapp had strayed inside the frontier a few 
hundred yards, and was then surprised and 
forced to witness the slaughter of five hun- 
dred deer —his all; and he was thus re- 
duced by one fell stroke from comparative 
affluence to poverty. Many such instances 
occur and though it may be apparently 
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reasonable and even lawful to take such 
stringent measures, yet, taking into ac- 
count the extreme length and unguarded- 
ness of the frontier, and the consequent 
temptation to transgress which must come 
to a man whose moral sense, on account of 
his training, is not of the highest, and who 
knows that one thin imaginary line is all 
that divides him and his hungry herds 
from the richest pastures, — taking all this 
into account, one cannot help sympathizing 
with the Norwegians, and ‘feeling that the 
Russian lawgivers might have made some 
regulation more suitable to the race and 
country for which it was intended. 

Thus it is but too certain that the Lapps 
are doomed. Without religion, without 
art, without a single higher or noble 
attribute, living merely for the day, and 
not looking beyond it, how can they long 
continue to block the way for more able 
workers in this earthly beehive? Further 
to the north they cannot get, and, there- 
fore, silently and slowly they will disap- 
pear, and vanish forever from among the 
peoples of the earth, leaving no mark be- 
hind them, and no sign to show that they 
have been. 


Il. 


On a lovely morning, the 22d of March, 
we started in excellent spirits and with 
light hearts on our expedition down the 
river to Vadsoe, or rather to the last stop- 
ping-place before leaving the river, and 
going overland to Vadsoe. 

Our cavalcade was comprised of twen- 
ty-two reindeer, each drawing his man; 
and twenty more deer had left early in the 
morning with our luggage. The twenty- 
two poolks made a goodly show; and it 
was thus with great éc/a¢ that we set forth, 
each and all madly striving to be first. 
Our deer were not the same as those that 
had conveyed us from Bosekop; and those 
we now had had not been used for many 
months, so that they were as “fresh as 
paint.” We all rashed madly down the 
river, whose broad bosom formed a splen- 
did road for us. Being as yet by no 
means proficient at deer-driving, I urged 
my beast forward far too strongly at the 
outset, with the natural result of render- 
ing it slow and spiritless long before any 
of the others showed even the slightest 
symptom of fatigue. 

I forgot to mention that the deau élite 
of Karasjok had accompanied us one 
Norsk mile (seven English) on our way 
down-stream, and before leaving us we 
had, of course, a stirrup-cup from them. 
The provider of this (the deputy /ens- 
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mand, and a Lapp) produced a bottle, 
marked “fine old port,” with an almost 
antediluvian date, and proceeded forth- 
with to distribute the nectar ney 
among us travellers. Never shall I for- 
get that awful mixture. Thinking to es- 
cape a second supply, I urged him to fill 
the glass—there was only one—up to 
the brim every time,— but no! He was 
not going to act as a common peasant, 
but would do what Norwegian etiquette 
demands —viz., only fill it half full; so 
there was nothing left but to swallow the 
medicinal decoction with as good a grace 
as possible, and to ~—* for no evil results. 
To have refused to take the wine would 
have been deemed as great an affront 
to the Lapp as to refuse bread and salt 
from a Russian, or betel from a Bur- 
mese. 

After the departure of the good Karas- 
jokians, we made for ¢erra firma, and 
ushed rapidly on, every one exhilarated 
oe the glorious sunshine and the magnifi- 
cent scenery around. At Karasjok itself, 
and for a considerable distance down the 
river, the ¢errain rises in terraces, very 
regularly and singularly formed, rather 
abruptly from the water’s edge, and the 
whole formation seems indubitably to in- 
dicate that the surface-level of the river 
had, on two or three occasions, suddenly 
been lowered. Not being a geologist, I 
was unable to determine the nature or 
period of these revolutions; but I feel 
convinced that a scientific man would find 
a boundless field for his researches in that 
district in the north of Norway lying be- 
tween Alten Fjord and the Tana River 
inclusive. 

The clean-cut terraces were covered 
with trees, chiefly Conifere. These had 
now taken the place of the birch which 
almost entirely predominates on the other 
side of Karasjok; and though as yet leaf- 
less and melancholy-looking, the pines 
produced a highly picturesque effect, with 
their sprays and branches crested with 
pure white snow — such white snow as 
is never seen elsewhere than in the Arc- 
tic regions. But holloa! What’s the mat- 
ter? The foremost Lapp suddenly stops, 
jumps up and puts his face close to the 
a examining something very care- 
ully. He calls the others towards him, 
and a short conversation ensues, the re- 
sult of which is given us by the /orst- 
mester, who had also joined in the “con- 
fab.” It seemed that the marks just 
discovered proved that not ten minutes 
before our arrival a deer had passed by 
hotly pursued by a wolf. That the chase 
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was in its last stages was evident from 
the fact that the deer’s strides were so 
short that the wolf had made use of them 
to follow in the same footsteps; it was 
consequently calculated that by following 
the track for half an hour or so we would 
be sure to come up to the scene of slaugh- 
ter. Some eager souls still hoped to be 
able to save the poor deer, and were for 
starting at once; but the majority de- 
cided that, as we had a pretty long road 
to travel before reaching our night-quar- 
ters, it would be necessary to leave it to 
its fate, which was accordingly done. 

As formerly mentioned, the wolves are 
the great scourge of Finmarken, and great 
depredations are annually committed by 
them, so much so that a premium of twen- 
ty Aroners (or £1 25.93.) is set on their 
head. 

Their usual method of procuring, or 
rather killing, deer, is to make a rush 
into the midst of a dy, and to select an 
individual from out of the crowd in the 
rush or stampede that fellows. This poor 
animal, once singled out, rarely if ever 
escapes, as the relentless pursuer never 
swerves, be he left ever so far behind at 
the outset; and at last, tired and hungry, 
the poor creature sinks panting on the 
snow, which very shortly after is dyed by 
its life’s blood. Sometimes a wolf, out of 
mere wantonness, will destroy half a herd 
without eating a single one. This, how- 
ever, I suppose, is common to all animals 
of the canine race,—as witness the 
amount of sheep-worrying in our own 
country. The premium of twenty droners 
is, in the opinion of the people, hardly com- 
mensurate to the risk and touble of kill- 
ing such an animal. The prevailing wish 
is that the premiums paid for the killing of 
other beasts and birds of prey should be 
lowered, and that for wolves at least 
doubled, in which case it would pay to 
import weapons, etc., to engage in the 
common cause against /upus, when, it is 
confidently expected, its depredations 
would soon be reduced to a bearable 
figure. 

Well, leaving the spot where a tragedy 
en miniature was being enacted, we 
continued on our way; and after making 
a short stop for the purpose of feeding 
the deer and of taking a snack ourselves, 
we started again for the river, passing 
now and again a few huts which were 
wretched in the extreme. The inhabi- 
tants of these mud-pies looked at us in 
an apathetic sort of way as we passed, 
and even the dogs bashed at us in a 
solemn, half-hearted sort of style, some- 
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times not even taking the least notice of 
our presence. 

The river was reached after a rather 
stiff hill, and the impetus given us in the 
descent took us a good bit out on its sur- 
face; and shortly we reached the spot 
where we were to pass the night, — viz, 
Seilnes. There was but one bed in the 
house, and much as we would have liked 
to have slept in one, it was thus left 
without a tenant all night, as each of us, 
with extreme politeness, and I may say 
unselfishness, insisted that the others 
were more entitled to the honor of — be- 
ing done to death by fleas. During the 
night a change took place in the weather, 
which, though still fine, became suddenly 
disagreeably mild. The frost, of course, 
still held, but there was more of the En- 
glish element in it, —ze., the thermome- 
ter standing 15° to 20° Fahr., or some- 
thing like 12° to 17° of frost —a consid- 
erable difference from the 66° we had so 
lately experienced. This comparative 
warmth told upon our reindeer in two 
ways : firstly, they stopped more frequent- 
ly to lap the snow; and secondly, the 
snow being softer, did not support them 
well, and also retarded the progress of 
the foolk by adhering more easily to its 
sides. 

At this place the first accident occurred. 
As usual, we all stood each by the side of 
his conveyance, and then, when the lead- 
er gave the signal, stepped back, and as 
soon as the deer began to run, flung our- 
selves into the foolk. This performance 
is always attended with some difficulty, 
not to say danger, as the animals being 
fresh and lively, rush off the moment one 
or other makes the faintest move; they 
generally, also, first indulge in some antics 
before they can be brought to go quietly. 

On this occasion, we had all started 
pretty fairly, and had observed nothing 
particular, when our attention was drawn 
to a reindeer, with its empty Jool/k, going 
full speed up the river, while at the same 
time the forstmester was noticed trying 
to support himself against a wooden post, 
and evidently greatly hurt. He stated 
that, having lost all control over his brute, 
he had been smashed up against the post 
while going past it at full gallop. He re- 
ceived the full force of the blow upon his 
chest; in consequence he expectorated a 
great quantity of blood, and was unable 
to move for several hours. As for the 
deer it was now long out of sight, closely 
followed by a wafoos, who confidently 
expected to overtake it in a very short 
time and bring it back uninjured; but 
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after waiting an hour or so, and neither 
pins nor deer appearing, I lost patience 
and set out alone, having fifteen miles 
to travel to dinner. Travelling alone 
being rather tedious, and as nothing of 
interest occurred, I shall pass that day 
over altogether. With regard to the forst- 
mester, he arrived late at night. His 
deer had been captured fourteen miles 
from the spot where it had started; it 
was found in the forest, where the Joolk 
had entangled itself between two trees, 
thus effectually making it a prisoner. Had 
it got away altogether, both the forstmes- 
ter and I would have been in a nice 
dilemma, as all our cash was placed in a 
small compartment of his Jool/k. As for 
the deer it was utterly spoiled, not on 
account of its forty-three-mile run, but 
because of the speed kept up the whole 
time. 

We were now on Russian territory, 
and spent the worst night since our ar- 
rival on the fjeld. Imagine six grown-up 
persons in a small room not more than 
ten feet by twelve, in which a bed, a large 
chest of drawers, and other articles of 
furniture, necessarily occupied most of 
the space. Well, there was nothing for 
it! Two of us occupied the bed, while 
the others took up a position and jostled 
each other on the floor. Cramped and 
chilled, we were only too glad to leave 
Sirma, as the place is called, as early as 
possible next morning. 

We now had along drive through Rus- 
sian territory (without passports), and 
noted the hang-dog look of every one 
with whom we came in contact, as well as 
the obsequious manner in which they 
saluted us, and at the same time asked 
for a glass of vodka. 

The falls of Tana are on this day’s 
route ; but we decided to save the corner, 
and cut straight across the tongue of land 
which juts out into the river, or rather 
round which the river makes a bend, just 
at the falls. However, these are not of 
much consequence, but are the rendezvous 
of large quanties of the salmon with which 
the river abounds. Our way took us down 
an extremely steep hill — the worst we had 
as yet encountered —as there were two 
very large stones right in the centre of 
the descent. Just as we had anticipated, 
the deer, taking fright at the large, black 
rocks sticking out of the snow, suddenly 
swerved to the side with the result of 
capsizing almost all of us, and jumbling 
us up in a terrible muddle. Deer and 
wapoos, men and foolk,—all were wildly 
mingled together. Here a rein entangled 
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round some one’s leg ; there a Joolk ae 

on the top of another poor individual, 
who, his hands not being free, could not 
possibly extricate himself without assist- 
ance. Add to this the darkness, the 
strange guttural oaths of the Lapps, and 
the grunt or bleat of the deer, with now 
and then an execration in blunt Norwe- 
gian, and you can form a faint idea 
of the scene. As for me, never before 
was I in such danger, the rein having 
wound itself round and round my neck, 
and threatening every minute to strangle 
me if the deer should try to break away. 
Move I did not dare to, as I well knew 
that the slightest tug at the “ribbon ” 
would cause the animal to rush wildly 
away, in which case I would have been 
dragged down the rest of the hill by the 
neck with a result easily imagined. 
How we got clear I never to this day can 
determine ; but somehow or other down 
that hill we did get, and after half an 
hour’s driving, found ourselves safe and 
sound in the hospitable shelter of Pol- 
mak. 

Polmak is the abode of the river of- 
synsmand or superintendent, and lies on 
the right bank of the river Tana, which 
is here joined by the smaller Polmak 
River. At this place we exchanged our 
deer for small Finmarken horses, the road 
further on being badly suited for reindeer. 
The ofsynsmand was one of the most 
curious fellows I ever fell in with. Pop- 
ularly supposed to have “a bee in his 
bonnet,” his conduct on this occasion by 
no means belied that accusation. On the 
contrary, he seemed a much fitter inmate 
for an asylum than the occupant of a gov- 
ernment situation. As an example of his 
stupidity or madness, I know not which, 
it will suffice to say that he solemnly de- 
clared that the water of Polmak contained 
more strength (szc) than that of Tana, as 
he found he did not require to put so 
much spirit in it when brewing his usual 
glass of toddy. No amount of reasoning, 
or cajoling, or threatening —ay, nor of 
ridicule, that strongest shaft of all— 
could drive this idea out of him. 

The opsynsmand had, however, at this 
time committed a very serious mistake. 
He had openly declared his intention, by 
fair means or foul, to promote and further 
the scheme of delivering over the whole 
of Tana River to the Russians! This, of 
course, amounted to high treason, and as 
such could not be allowed to go unpun- 
ished. The amtmand, the foged, and the 
forstmester determined, therefore, to make 
an example of him, which they aliowed 
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me to witness. After retiring intoa room 
by themselves, the trio sent for the unfor- 
tunate delinquent, and on coming in he 
was politely requested to sit down on a 
chair that stood facing the semicircle, 
which the three self-appointed judges 
formed. His terror was extreme; and 
when, after an examination of some length, 
during which he by turns denied and ad- 
mitted the allegations, the /orstmester 
proposed concilium abiunde, the poor fel- 
low almost fainted. He was then dis- 
missed from his appointment, but was 
reconstituted Zro fem. until another offi- 
cial could be appointed in his stead. 
From these instances it will be seen how 
utterly devoid he was of that common 
sense and tact so requisite to every fron- 
tier official. 

With regard to the idea of Russian- 
izing the whole of the Tana River, which 
would have the effect of depriving Nor- 
way of Vardoe and Vadsoe, as well as of 
the best coast for the great cod-fisheries, 
it is by no means a new one. Russia has 
always had an eye on those districts, 
which would give hee an open port all the 
year round in these regions. It is, of 
course, useless to credit mere hearsay in 
such affairs; but even the amtmand, who 
was well versed in such matters, and who 
from his high position was in constant 
communication with his government, de- 
clared his belief that the time was not far 
distant when the whole of the district 
mentioned would be Russian. The acqui- 
sition of this territory would be of great 
value to Russia, which has not a single 
open or useful naval station in all its do- 
minions ; while Vardoe, or even Vadsoe, 
though now but insignificant fishing towns, 
could easily be metamorphozed into valu- 
able ports, from which, at all times and 
seasons, fleets and armies might be freely 
directed to any quarter. Desides the po- 
litical reasons, there are also powerful 
economical grounds to show that the dis- 
trict might be —and with reason — cov- 
eted by Russia. With the northern sub- 
jects of the czar fish is a staple article of 
food, especially during the long winter 
months. The fisheries commence about 
the end of March, and last all through 
April and May into June, and during 
these three months at least ten millions 
of cod-fish are taken and dried. To these 
fisheries swarms of Russians flock from 
Kola, some even from Onega, and are 
hired at nominal prices to assist in cutting 
up and assorting the fish. They obtain a 
wage of about 20s. a month with free 
lodging, and as much fish as they like to 
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eat. Of this wage they spend nothing 
during their sojourn in Norway, and yet 
are able to take home one or more barrels 
of fish with them to their homes; and on 
this and on their accumulated savings 
they and their families drag through the 
winter. Without doubt it would be decid- 
edly beneficial to Russia to get these fish- 
eries into her own hands; and, judging 
from the usual Muscovite perseverance 
and unscrupulousness, I fear that before 
long that event will be a fazt accompli. 

We left Polmak early in the morning, 
having paid off our Lapps and reindeer, 
and chartered a sleigh with two ponies for 
each of us. We had only half an hour’s 
drive to the residence of the Polmak Zexs- 
mand, where we were to breakfast, and 
on arriving we were magnificently re- 
ceived. And what a breakfast! 

The host was the most cringing syco- 
phant I ever saw, and his set smile and 
ready bow quite disgusted me. Perhaps 
he was only the exact counterpart of most 
society people at home, but my long asso- 
ciation with natural beings (I mean Nor- 
wegians in general, not those most zazu- 
val of beings the Lapps) had probably 
caused me to see all the more readily the 
difference. The breakfast was really 
sumptuous ; in fact, I do not think a bet- 
ter service of plate or a greater variety of 
dishes could be met with even in central 
Europe among people of his or even of 
higher station. 

We finished up with a dozen of cham- 
pagne, and in consequence of this left the 
house in a sadly muddled state. Indeed 
I must here confess that the joint effects 
of the champagne and of the easy, rock- 
ing motion of the sleigh, was to send me 
into a tranquil sleep, from which I did 
not emerge till we came in sight of the 
sea, as represented by the arm of the Va- 
ranger Fjord which runs past Vadsoe and 
Nyborg. Its inmost part was frozen over 
for an extent of several miles; and as the 
road was bad, we preferred travelling on 
the ice, over which we went at a rattling 
pace. Very shortly after, we turned in at 
the township of Nyborg, having now com- 
pletely left the wilds behind us. One of 
our party, who had travelled with a rein- 
deer, had arrived half an hour before 
us. 
The road to Vadsoe leads along the 
shore of Varanger Fjord, and at some 
places dangerously skirts the precipitous 
rocks which form the shore. At such 
places great caution is necessary, as one 
false step would without doubt send men 
and horses literally ad undas. At Club- 





ben, one of the most dangerous spots on 
the route, the way runs along a narrow 
platform, from which the rocks above and 
below are almost perpendicular. Here 
we sometimes felt ticklish about the pos- 
sibility of getting on; but in spite of the 
difficulties which beset us, we managed 
without accident to arrive at Vadsoe, pass- 
ing on the way several villages of the sea 
Lapps. These sea Lapps are extremely 
miserable-looking creatures. When ano- 
mad Lapp, or, as they call him, “fjeld 
Lapp,” loses all his reindeer, or from other 
causes is debarred from following his 
usual mode of life, he generally, but only 
as a last resource, settles down by the 
seashore and endeavors there to eke out 
a miserable existence on the spoils of the 
ocean. Once a sea Lapp he very seldom, 
if ever, regains his former free life; and 
his children having no other path open to 
them, are forced to follow in his footsteps. 
Living in houses more like pigsties than 
human habitations, and on a diet of fish 
and nothing else, their Ahysigue is horrid. 
I saw several full-grown men whose legs 
were as thin as those of children in other 
countries, and very few attain even mid- 
dle height. Their physiognomy is ex- 
tremely ugly, and skin diseases seem very 
prevalent among them. Hardly a single 
individual, too, but was affected by some 
eye complaint. Of late years the fishing 
in the inner reaches of the Varanger 
Fjord has been very unproductive, in fact 
almost entirely at a standstill, and the 
misery of those beings whose whole 
means of sustenance depend on the fish- 
ing has been extreme. The dress of 
these people is the same as that of the 
“field Lapps,” though here and there 
garments made of sheepskins after the 
Russian fashion may be seen. One or two 
individuals who were fortunate enough 
to own a few sheep were evidently con- 
sidered by the others as very wealthy, 
though to me they appeared not a whit 
less poor or wretched than the rest of 
them. 

The sheep and other domestic animals 
roam in and out of the dwellings at pleas- 
ure, and on the whole lead as miserable a 
life as their owners. They are left to 
shift for their food, and as a natural con- 
sequence they eat everything, — they are 
omnivorous! Nothing is out of their 
line. Many a time I caught myself in- 
wardly wondering whether any amount of 
starvation would cause me to partake of 
mutton in that neighborhood, and I inva- 
riably answered my own question in the 
negative. The look of the animals was 









enough to send all thoughts of dinner to 
the winds. 

We arrived in Vadsoe late in the after- 
noon, and found ourselves again within 
the pale of civilization. It is a small 
town of about eighteen hundred inhabit- 
ants, these consisting chiefly of Quzns, 
but at the time of my visit it was com- 
puted that at least one thousand strangers 
were in the town for the purpose of par- 
ticipating in the fishing. It was there- 
fore very lively and noisy. Vadsoe is 
built of wood, and in rather a straggling 
fashion. Its chief trade is in fish and the 
products of fish, such as fish guano and 
cod oil. Within the last few years an 
industry hitherto unknown has sprung up 
in the little place —viz., whale-fishing. 
This fishing is carried on by means of 
small steamers armed with a curious 
weapon of destruction called a harpoon- 
gun. With this gun the whales are shot 
at from the steamers, and by some mech- 
anism or other the harpoon explodes on 
entering the body of the cetacean, thereby 
causing instantaneous death. The carcass 
is then towed into port, there to be cut 
up and converted into oil, guano, etc. 
How immensely profitable this undertak- 
ing must be is shown from the fact that 
the Norwegian income-tax commission- 
ers in 1878 assessed the profits of the 
whale factory at £15,000, being the net 

in accruing from the capture of ninety- 
our whales only. With results like 
these, it is very curious that only one 
company should have engaged as yet in 
the undertaking, along the whole extent 
of that barren but yet rich coast. 

After leaving Vadsoe the interest of 
the trip ceases, and we fairly enter into 
the beaten track of tourists and commer- 
cial travellers. 

Vardoe, though but a little town of 
twelve hundred inhabitants, can boast of 
being the most northerly fortress in the 
world. It is defended b about twenty 
pretty modern cannon, and has a garrison 
of one lieutenant, one sergeant, a corporal, 
and ¢ex men. Being the centre of the 
great fisheries, just then in full swing, the 
place swarmed with Russians, who pro- 
truded their ugly visages everywhere, 
jostled everybody in the streets, and, in 
short, made themselves as disagreeable 
as they possibly could. 

Our progress from Vardoe onwards was 
but slow. Every fjord, every creek, every 
inhabited islet, demanded a call, which, 
though extremely tiresome to through 
passengers, is a great blessing to the poor 
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fishers, who would otherwise be entirely 
cut off from communication with the outer 
world. Some of the scenery is very 
grand, especially at the mouth of the 
Tana Fjord, where the Tana Horn, a 
high, cone-shaped mountain, rises majesti- 
cally from the sea. 

Precisely at midnight we doubled Nord 
Kyn—the most northerly point on the 
mainland of Europe. It was not quite 
dark, but only gloomy enough to make us 
feel more intensely the solemnity of the 
place and hour. At the base of the great 
rock, which from the steamer seemed to 
erect itself perpendicularly from the 
waves, twinkled a few lights. Even to 
this barren and dreary place, where not a 
leaflet, not a blade of grass, ever shows 
itself — human beings find it worth their 
while to come, to wrest, with great danger 
and many privations, a miserable liveli- 
hood from the ocean. 

On the rocks which form the cape, a 
colony of sea-birds have taken up their 
abode; but even these, usually so shrill 
and discordant. seemed to have sunk into 
sleep, and did not break the stillness 
which prevailed. 

I was sorry not to obtain a view of the 
North Cape, though on arriving at Gjes- 
ver, a fishing-station about half an hour’s 
sail from it, a hilltop was pointed out to 
me as the summit of the land-side of the 
cape, —and with this I was forced to be 
satisfied. 

From Gjesver we steered through 
innumerable straits and passed countless 
islands, all more or less wild and rugged, 
and arrived in the evening at Hammerfest, 
pretty well pleased to be so near home. 

And here my narrative ends. A few 
hours from Hammerfest will bring me to 
Tromsoe—my temporary home. We 
steam out into the open sea, and then, — 
past Loppen, that wave-beat isle; past 
Fugleé (Bird Island), on whose lofty snow- 
capped summit the rude fishermen affirm 
that the entire skeleton of a mighty whale 
lies bleaching in the sun; * past Quanan- 
gen and Lyng Fjord, where hundreds of 
the living leviathans may be seen dis- 
porting themselves, into the still, clear 
waters of Tromsoe Sound: my journey 
is over. 


* The belief that the skeletons of whales are to be 
found on the summits of even the highest mountains is 
very general among the common people in the north of 
Norway, and is shared by many who ought to be better 
informed ; it is of course utterly unfounded and ridicu- 
lous. Near Vardoe a place was pointed out to me 
where such a skeleton was said to be, but on ascending 
to the spot not a vestige of such a thing was to be seen. 
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From Temple Bar. 
THE PORTRAIT OF A PAINTER BY HIM- 
SELF. 


BY LADY POLLOCK, 


PART I. 


Wuat can be pleasanter on a bright 
April day than a canter on a well-trained 
horse along the avenues that skirt the 
Bois de Boulogne? The delicate foliage 
glitters in the sunlight, glimpses of water 
gay with rowing boats of varied forms 
greet you at many points as you pause in 
your exercise, and a feeling of exhilara- 
tion adds to the charm of all these pleas- 
ant things. So, at least, it was with the 
two Englishwomen int whom we are inter- 
ested at the present moment, hoping to 
transfer some of our sympathies to such 
readers as feel attracted by youth and 
good spirits. Not that both of these 
riders were young in years, but that the 
elder lady was hardly inferior to the 
younger in animation. They were aunt 
and niece, and there was a difference of 
sixteen years between them, the aunt, 
Lady Reynolds being thirty-four, and her 
niece, Nelly Reynolds, eighteen years of 
age. They were both good riders, nor 
were either insensible to the admiration 
they excited, though well accustomed to it. 

As they took several turns up and down 
the same avenue they were joined by two 
So. also on horseback, the one 

nglish, the other French. The English- 
man was nearer to fifty than forty; the 
Frenchman was between twenty and 
thirty. The Frenchman took his place by 
the side of Miss Reynolds; the English- 
man rode on a little ahead with her aunt. 
The Frenchman was Henri Delorme; 
the Englishman, Lord Helicon. The day 
was unusually fine, even for Paris, the 
Bois, therefore, was unusually crowded, 
and the strollers on the footpaths made 
their comments freely on the equestrians. 
The English lady accompanied by a 
Frenchman naturally attracted attention, 
and several individuals stood still to con- 
template them, while one group of chat- 
tering shopkeepers spoke of them aloud, 
naming them, and forming conjectures 
concerning them which in a few seconds 
were accepted as facts. A fat, bright- 
eyed, hooknosed woman, who was the 
loudest speaker, informed her companions 
that the beautiful English girl was Miss 
Reynolds, and that she was betrothed to 
Henri Delorme, the son of a rich porce- 
lain manufacturer; that her aunt was the 
Countess of Reynolds, a widow, who was 
evidently engaged to Lord Helicon. A 
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pale young man in spectacles, who looked 
like the son of the narrator, observed 
sourly that the gentleman was not hand- 
some enough for the lady; his face was 
too round, his features were insignificant, 
and he was not tall enough. “One is 
tall enough when one has eight thousand 
a year,” was the reply. But the pale man 
continued to find fault. The English 
lord, he said, was ugly ; his eyes were pro- 
jecting, his face was long, and he dressed 
like a dandy. “That may be,” replied 
the first speaker, “but he also is rich; 
and he writes verses, and is of the best 
aristocracy; he pays like a prince, and is 
therefore popular.” Young France, how- 
ever, would not be gainsaid, and ob- 
served that few things surprised him 
more than the readiness with which 
charming women were content with men 
so much their inferiors. After one more 
look at the riders, their commentators 
passed on. Delorme, susceptible, quick 
of sight and of hearing, had heard every 
_ of their conversation, and it annoyed 
him. 

Miss Reynolds had contrived only to 
hear what pleased her, and was surprised 
at the frown she saw on her companion’s 
brow. It was hardly a frown, but there 
was a contraction of the finely-marked 
eyebrows which represented a frown in 
Henri Delorme: his face was not often 
ruffled, and so Miss Reynolds wondered ; 
but she said nothing till he spoke, which 
was after he had given two petulant 
strokes of the whip to his horse, and 
about two seconds after the disappear- 
ance of the gossips. 

“It is strange,” he said, “ how in our 
country people love to discuss the affairs 
of every passer-by; and with how little 
modesty, and still less truth, they follow 
this avocation.” 

“1 don’t think your countrymen do it 
more than others,” replied Miss Rey- 
nolds. ‘“ Their articulation is more dis- 
tinct, that is all; and, for my part, I never 
have heard anything from them that has 
not been agreeable to me.” 

This she said, not having caught the 
sentence which announced Delorme as 
her betrothed, though it had_ struck 
sharply upon his ear, and he had feared 
that it might offend her. 

His serenity was more than restored 
by her words: his face became animated, 
he stroked his horse’s neck, and he drew 
nearer to her. 

“ You are kind,” he said, “ always kind, 
Miss Reynolds, and if you love my coun- 





trymen, so will I.” 
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“We must not let my aunt Millicent 
forget us,” said Miss Reynolds; “look 
how far she has gone! shall permit 
Daisy to gallop to her side, and then we 
must be going home.” 

Delorme pleaded that it was early, that 
the day was hot; but Miss Reynolds 
urged on her pet mare, and upon joining 
her aunt, reminded her that they were ex- 
pecting a visit. Lady Reynolds, who was 
discussing the merits of a young French 
poet with Lord Helicon, started as from 
a dream, but immediately complied. 

“T had forgotten the promised visit,” 
she said, “and I thank you, my child, for 
reminding me.” 

“TI do not,” said Delorme, but nobody 
seemed to hear him; Miss Reynolds rode 
by the side of Lord Helicon, and left 
Delorme to her aunt, and as she talked 
all the time to the poet of his last poem, 
he was not dissatisfied. Lady Reynolds’s 
apartment was in the Rue du Cirque, 
close to the Champs Elysées, and there 
the two gentlemen took leave of the aunt 
and niece, but not without an endeavor 
to arrange a meeting for the next day; 
the conversation of which this was the 
object being prolonged to an unnecessary 
degree, and having no definite result, as 
is frequently the case where there is much 
talking. 

After this the two ladies sat waiting for 
their visitor; their apartment was _ so 
pretty, that it was agreeable to sit there 
even under the expectation of a dull 
acquaintance. The long, French windows 
were draped with muslin, and in the furni- 
ture a pale blue tint prevailed ; there was 
no monotony ; various fabrics were made 
to consort together, and gorgeous Indian 
silks, richly embroidered, covered the 
mantelpiece and hung over the backs of 
small divans. The Eastern and French 
tastes were seen in harmony, and a 
garden was ingeniously contrived inside 
the room near the middle window, most- 
ly composed of southern plants which 
stretched out their branches high and 
wide, and softened the sunlight as it 
streamed through them. 

“Our friends fixed no time then for 
another ride?” said Lady Reynolds, with 
a note of interrogation. 

“No; there was nothing settled,” said 
Miss Reynolds, “and to-morrow I believe 
that you and I ought to pay a visit to 
Madame Dubourg at Vincennes.” 

“ What a good child you are,” rejoined 
her aunt; “ how I have away of forgetting 
uninteresting ceremonies!’ 

“ That you have, you otherwise best of 
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human creatures, and I fear my memory 
only occasionally gives signs.” 

“It certainly was virtuous to remember 
Madame de Brissac; but perhaps you 
were tired of M. Henri?” 

‘No, not tired, he is never tiresome ; 
but I thought it would be well to go 
home.” 

“ 77e did not think so, Nelly.” 

“ Perhaps not, he likes talking.” 

“Yes, when it is to you, for you are 
his chief thought.” 

“T hope you are mistaken, auntie; he 
likes conversation, and French girls won’t 
talk.” Nelly moved to the door. 

“Stop, dear Nelly, come back fora few 
minutes.” 

“But you know I must change my 
dress for Madame de Brissac; fancy how 
stiff she would look if I received her in 
this riding-habit, and what observations 
she would make to her friends upon the 
Amazons of England!” 

“That is probable, but we have ten 
minutes before the coming visit, and I 
really must tell you that I hope you will 
not play with M. Henri’s feelings.” 

“ No, I would not willingly do that, I 
esteem him too much; but I trust you are 
wrong.” 

“Why do youtrustso? Doyou dislike 
him?” 

“ No.” 

“ Have you a distaste?” 

“ No.” 

“ What then?” 

“T am not in love.” 

“ Liking, my child, sometimes grows 
into 

“No, I think not. An aversion may 
change to love, and liking may increase 
in quantity but not alter in quality.” 

“ But passion is not necessary to happi- 
ness.” 

“Not to those who are incapable of 
passionate emotion, but I ——” 

“ But you? Go on.” 

“But 1 — must go to dress.” 

Provoking Nelly! 

Miss Reynolds was only just out of the 
room when Madame de Brissac was an- 
nounced, and then there was an end to 
love and liking both, for that rigid lady 
discoursed on political subjects merely, 
and those of a mean sort. The ministry 
of which her husband was a subordinate 
member had just gone out, and she was 
displeased with every proceeding of its 
successor. Some prefects had been dis- 
placed, a mayor had been dismissed, and 
another was threatened. Upon these 
events the changes were rung, and it was 
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doubted whether France under such 
circumstances would ever again deserve 
to be called a nation. When Lady Rey- 
nolds attempted consolation she was 
reproached with her cold blood; if fora 
moment she appeared to agree, she was 
told that her evident ignorance of the 
details detracted from the value of her 
opinion. 

“TI confess,” said Lady Reynolds, 
finally, “that I really am ignorant of the 
motives which are supposed to influence 
these ministers ; I do not know much of 
your political world.” 

“Tt is natural,” said Madame de Bris- 
sac, rising to depart, “that an English- 
woman should be ill-informed on these 
matters — even one like yourself, who has 
lived fourteen years in Paris. Your pfe- 
dilection is for art, I believe ; would you 
like my box at the Frangais to-night? I 
shall not go, for I understand some of the 
ministerial party are to be present.” 

Lady Reynolds gladly accepted the box 
in spite of the ministry, and Nelly entered 
the room in time to express her warmest 
thanks. She took such great delight in 
acting that the bare idea of what she was 
to see made her heart beat; nor was she 
afterwards disappointed. 

The play was “ Hernani ” — poetical, 
picturesque, passionate; the actor was 
worthy of the author —with immense 
emotion he told the raptures of his love. 

Absorbed in her feelings Miss Rey- 
nolds did not hear the door of the box 
open as Lady Reynolds admitted Henri 
Delorme. Delorme’s face was less smil- 
ing than usual; perhaps for a moment he 
envied the tragedian, but what disturbed 
him most was that Miss Reynolds was 
unconscious of his presence. Leaning 
forward, straining her attention for every 
syllable of every player, she remained 
thus till the end of the tragedy, when 
she started to find him assisting her with 
her wraps. She exchanged few words 
with him as they went out, and gave him 
a somewhat cool good-night. 

When she found herself at home alone 
with her aunt, she said, “ To-night 1 know 
how much I can feel.” 

Lady Reynolds replied, “ I understand. 
Poor M. Henri!” 

“Did I not hear you making some 
fresh engagement with him to-night, 
auntie?” 

“Yes— I did—for Friday next; to 
meet him at the Salon.” 

“ What made you doit? Was it your 
inadvertence, or your soft heart?” 

“] hardly know, Nelly ; perhaps alittle 
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of both, or else my desire to see the pic- 
tures with so good a guide.” 

“Oh, Millicent, Millicent!” 

Miss Reynolds often dropped the 
formal title of aunt, for the relations 
between these two were sisterly. 

“I don’t know,” said Lady Reynolds, 
put on her defence, “that ‘ Millicent, 
Millicent’ has done anything unwise. To 
drop a man suddenly never can be right; 
it must be gradually done if you see a 
necessity for a falling off. We have 
known him so long. You were boy and 
girl together, playing in the Champs 
Elysées and the Tuileries. I now remem- 
ber the little boat he made.” 

“Yes, yes, auntie, so do I; he was 
always ingenious and kind.” 

“That he was; and what a devoted 
son! he would leave you without a mur- 
mur to do the capricious bidding of his 
sick mother; and how he grieved for her 
death, though she was a despot! And 
then to his father! See how he devoted 
his artistic skill to making designs for his 
father’s porcelain. The fame and the 
wealth ought to be all his.” 

“ The wealth will be. Yes, he is too 
rich.” ; 

“ Do you know, Nelly, he has just done 
a highly-finished picture—a knight on 
horseback — which has excited astonish- 
ment among the artists? The truth is, it 
is to be seen at the Salon. It was to 
have been a surprise for you, but you see 
I have let it out. I remember now that 
was my reason for making an appoint- 
ment for Friday. But you are not listen- 
ing, your head is still full of the glorious 
outlaw; ah, if M. Henri were an outlaw, 
then perhaps ‘i 

“He could not be an outlaw, auntie, 
nor could he be glorious ; but he is quick, 
accomplished, discreet ; and now we have 
talked enough about him. Let us go to 
bed.” 

“Yes; we are both in want of calming 
down. I sometimes wonder whether these 
violent transient emotions induced by 
dramas are not a wasting of good affec- 
tions.” 

“ No wasting, Millicent, they teach us 
what we are or what we may be.” 

“Good-night, my Nelly, and never be 
different from what you are.” 

When the Friday came, Lady Reynolds 
was at the height of satisfaction; Nelly 
never looked better. Many eyes followed 
her as she moved among the crowd, 
eagerly turning over the leaves of her 
catalogue, unconscious of the attention 
she excited; her height unusual, but so 
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well carried that it seemed not that she 
was tall, but that others were short; her 
golden hair, her grey eyes with dark 
lashes, her fair complexion, made her one 
of the most striking pictures at that exhi- 
bition. Lady Reynolds, smaller and past 
the first bloom of youth, seemed insignifi- 
cant by the side of her niece, though 
Lord Helicon found something in her that 
charmed him more; and French girls 
who knew them both thought her an 
adorable chaperon, and only wished that 
their mothers were the same, for Lady 
Reynolds dropped behind when Delorme 
approached her niece, and their mothers 
always stood in front and talked for them. 

Delorme was on this occasion a person 
of more importance than usual, for the 
press had noticed his picture favorably, 
and therefore it was that Lord Helicon 
brought him into the gallery with an 
elated look, and announced to his friends 
that he should lose no time in taking 
them to ¢he picture of the day, which was 
of course Delorme’s knight in armor. 

Henri’s face was flushed; Lady Rey- 
nolds’s was eager. Miss Reynolds moved 
rather slower than usual as they followed 
the English connoisseur, for Lord Helicon 
posed as aconnoisseur. He led them to 
a small picture, and as he exclaimed ina 
loud voice, “ Six hundred and forty-eight,” 
he seemed like a general commanding 
his troops. At his bidding they halted. 
Then the poet worked up his rapture; 
stimulated by the sound of his own words, 
his enthusiasm grew as he went on. He 
spoke of the tones and the half-tones ; of 
the marvellous silvery quality of the color ; 
of the translucent shadows; and finally 
he compared the whole to a melodious 
piece of music. It had not the grand, 
sweeping harmonies of Wagner, nor the 
solemn unity of Brahm; it was still fur- 
ther from the meretricious effects of Ver- 
di, or the passionate dissonances of Men- 
delssohn; to find a parallel Schubert 
must be invoked. Yes; looking deeply 
into the picture, it resembled a song of 
Schubert’s sung by twilight. 

Here Lord Helicon paused; somé six- 
teen people had gathered round, hoping 
to be instructed; Lady Reynolds was 
looking as if she understood; Delorme 
was endeavoring to conceive the ideas; 
Miss Reynolds was gone. 

Lady Reynolds waked from her medita- 
tions, and said, “‘ Look for Nelly. - Where 
is Nelly?” when her niece’s voice called 
to them from a picture about three yards 
off, saying, “Come here, come here.” 

It was in a tone of enthusiasm, and 
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Lady Reynolds quickly followed her, say- 
ing, “She has made some delightful dis- 
covery.” 

She did not see how Delorme’s face 
fell. He, indeed, wished to conceal the 
vexation which he felt, and perhaps it was 
necessary to know him very well to de- 
tect it. Lord Helicon might have done 
so, but his own eloquence and penetration 
absorbed all his attention at that moment. 

When they came up to Miss Reynolds 
they found her with her eyes fixed on the 
portrait of a man. She seemed almost 
breathless with attention. 

Lady Reynolds, drawing close to her 
and looking at the picture, said, “It is a 
fine face.” 

“A fine face,” repeated Nelly, “it is 
more than that!” 

“Yes,” said Lord Helicon, glancing at 
it, “there is a rich cinque-cento tone in its 
coloring.” 

“It is more than that,” said Nelly, in a 
low tone. 

“It does not appear at all cinque-cento 
to me,” said Delorme, with his lips 
pinched; “it is a portrait of the painter 
by himself. There is undoubtedly some 
good work in it, but it is not finished, and 
the eyes have the strained look that ——” 

“Yes,” said a young Italian, named 
Bellaria, approaching Delorme, nodding 
to him and bowing low to the ladies, “ yes, 
that look comes of staring at yourself in 
the glass, and besides, Huguenay ——” 

“Huguenay! Is that his name?” 
asked Nelly. 

“* Yes, Miss Reynolds,” replied Bellaria, 
“Victor Huguenay. I have known him 
long; three years ago he made a great 
hit with a subject from Boccaccio, but I 
forget what; perhaps since then this is 
the best thing he has exhibited. His 
sketches, however, have vigor — he has a 
powerful hand.” 

Miss Reynolds was contemplating the 
picture with intensity—-she seemed to 
think it must speak to her; presently she 
turned to Bellaria. 

“ And you know him?” she said. 

“Yes, intimately,” — the intimacy grew 
as he went on; “we are sworn friends. 
I love his pictures, and he loves my songs ; 
he is a good fellow, an honorable kind of 
a fellow.” 

“Nelly,” said Lady Reynolds, “we 
must look now at some of the other pic- 
tures.” 

Miss Reynolds reluctantly moved away. 
Delorme, evidently piqued, took his leave. 
Lord Helicon had an engagement, and 
the aunt and niece were left with Bellaria, 
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who appeared singularly indifferent to 
what he saw, but who seemed to Nelly for 
the first time an interesting person; she 
listened to other topics in order to turn 
them into some by-way which should ap- 
proach Huguenay. 

For she had a consuming desire to know 
all about him. She learned that he was 
esteemed among his brother artists, and 
that he had never been known to do an 
ungenerous thing; only three days before 
Miss Reynolds had compared Bellaria to 
a monkey; at this moment he appeared 
to her full of human sympathy ; he on the 
other hand, perceiving her delight, thought 
himself the cause of it, for he was Fis. 
posed, like many of his countrymen, to 
believe in the admiration of women. He 
was not in love with Miss Reynolds, but 
he was so much gratified with her atten- 
tion, that he strolled through three rooms 
by her side, after which he took his leave. 
Miss Reynolds in parting expressed her 
wonder that he so seldom availed himself 
of her aunt’s general invitations for Fri- 
day evenings, upon which he promised to 
do so more often. 

He was an amateur singer who was 
gradually becoming professional. He had 
a powerful voice, and weak brains; he 
was a coxcomb, and Nelly had always dis- 
liked him till now; but she informed her 
aunt as they walked home, that he had 
the best of all qualities, the power of dis- 
cerning merit in others, to which Lady 
Reynolds replied that she had always 
thought him a decent sort of man; and 
the conversation dropped. 

The next day, in making her arrange- 
ments for the afternoon, Lady Revediio 
was surprised to find that a visit to the 
Salon was an absolute necessity, and on 
arriving there, that it was no less neces- 
sary to make Huguenay’s portrait the first 
object. Nor would it do to look and pass. 
The picture required the closest attention. 
Such a thing could not be understood in 
half an hour. Miss Reynolds said so, 
and remained opposite to it for much 
longer than that, till at last Lady Rey- 
nolds’s patience was exhausted and she 
said, — 

“You really alarm me—I begin to 
think of old spells and strange legends ; 
I hope this Huguenay is not a modern 
Vanderdecken, and you the maiden des- 
tined to sacrifice herself for his release. 

“No,” said Nelly, “he is no Vander- 
decken; if he were—— But as it is” 
(with a forced laugh), “ the only result is, 
that I shall make a drawing of this.” 

“ But you can’t draw here.” 
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“No, the reason I look so attentively 
is that I may remember the proportions at 
home; see, I have dotted them in on the 
margin of my catalogue.” 

Lady Reynolds looked and saw in 
miniature a face somewhat like that of 
the portrait. She appeared to believe in 
Nelly’s simple artistic admiration of the 
work, but in her heart she knew that 
there was something beyond this — an 
indefinable emotion ; an enthusiasm which, 
with the slightest impulse from without, 
might grow to bea passion. She thought 
it best neither to encourage nor ostensi- 
bly to check it: it seemed wisest to wait. 
With this resolve she patiently accom- 
panied Miss Reynolds in her frequent 
visits to the Salon, and one morning, being 
herself engaged, allowed her to go with 
Mrs. Pearse, an old servant, formerly 
Nelly’s nurse, and now her favorite 
attendant. Mrs. Pearse sat quietly down 
on a bench while Miss Reynolds stood 
absorbed in the portrait, now and then 
taking notes of the color, and marking 
effects of light and shade: this she di 
till she felt she could no longer stand, 
and then turned to go, conscious also of 
some one approaching behind her. This 
person faced her as she moved away. It 
was the original of the portrait — it was 
Victor Huguenay. His picture, powerful 
though it was, appeared lifeless now. 
Huguenay was a handsome man, and still 
more he was noble-looking ; without affec- 
tation he was picturesque, without self- 
assertion he wasa gentleman. Miss Rey- 
nolds dropped her catalogue ; he stooped 
to pick it up, and as he presented it to 
her his bow seemed like an act of hom- 
age. She blushed when she returned 
his salutation, and hurried away; before 
she had taken three steps, she remem- 
bered her old Pearse, and turned to make 
a signal to her. When she did so she 
found that Huguenay was following her 
with his eyes, but the instant that he 
met her glance he averted his head and 
appeared lost in contemplation of a land- 
scape by X. Pearse, being glad of the 
signal to go, hobbled up to her mistress 
with unusual rapidity, and they had 
reached the door of exit when they met 
Bellaria coming in. According to his 
custom he was Pall of talk, and after a few 
rapid sentences of commonplace, he 
informed Miss Reynolds that his friend 
Huguenay was in the gallery, that his 
own portrait was appointed as their place 
of meeting, and that if Miss Reynolds 
would consent to delay her departure for 
a few minutes, he would introduce him to 
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her. Nelly made no audible reply, but 
mechanically followed Bellaria, who ex- 
claiming, “1 see him, there he is,” begged 
her to sit down opposite No. 156, while 
he went in quest of his friend. Miss 
Reynolds, beckoning Mrs. Pearse to her 
side, began to gaze steadily at No. 156. 
It was a battle-piece, clever in execution, 
disagreeable in its details. Very soon 
Bellaria’s voice was heard close to her, 
and Nelly knew rather than saw that the 
other was by his side. Then followed a 
voluble introduction from the Italian, ex- 
plaining that Miss Reynolds was of the 
English aristocracy, but was also an 
accomplished artist, besides which her 
French was equal to her English. Her 
embarrassment grew with every syllable, 
but Huguenay relieved it by taking no 
notice of his friend’s flourish, and asking 
her what she thought of the battle-field. 
Her answer served to start a conversa- 
tion upon the subjects best suited for 
pictures, and Huguenay’s observations 
were original. He said many true things 
in a new way, and if they had been less 
striking than they were, they might have 
seemed remarkable, because his manner 
of speaking was impressive. Lord Heli- 
con had an artificial enthusiasm ; Hugue- 
nays’s eloquence was natural, and his 
voice was agreeable. It is possible that 
Miss Reynolds, with her excited imagi- 
nation would have attributed these qual- 
ities to the painter if he had not pos- 
sessed them; but there they were, and 
any one describing him truly must have 
recorded them. 

When Bellaria proposed to leave No. 
156 in order to examine the portrait of a 
lady whom he knew, Nelly felt that it was 
time to go. She shook hands with Bel- 
laria; the other standing a little behind 
him bowed low. Miss Reynolds moved 
away, and in three minutes more the door 
was closed between her and the living 
portrait. She reached home in an ex- 
alted frame of mind, and flew to the pres- 
ence of Lady Reynolds to pour the adven- 
tures of the morning into her sympathetic 
heart. 

She, however, met with disappointment. 
Her aunt was counting up her bills and 

aying her servants’ wages, and as it was 
er way to be absorbed in whatever busi- 
ness she undertook, she hardly looked 
up when Nelly entered. Miss Reynolds 
took off her hat and flung herself into a 
chair; for five minutes she meditated 
silently, and then said, “ You can’t think 
how delightful his voice is; all from the 
chest, not a single nasal tone!” 
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“ Whose voice?” asked Lady Reynolds, 
glancing from her accounts to Nelly: 
“whose voice ?” 

“Why, Victor Huguenay’s.” 

Lady Reynolds started, and threw 
down her pen. 

“ What, have you seen the painter, or 
has the portrait spoken to you?” 

“Oh Millicent, dear Millicent, I have 
seen the painter.” Nelly as she spoke 
came up to her aunt, and sat down at her 
feet with her head in her lap. 

“ Seen the painter! How and where? 
and what sort of person ?” 

Miss Reynolds described all that had 
passed, afterwards exclaining, “It is the 
most delicious morning I have ever 
passed! Yes, auntie ; if I were not so 
stupid, if I could repeat his words, his 
ideas, his thoughts, his enthusiasm; if I 
could make you see his presence ss 

“My child, I don’t want to see it. I 
can quite believe that the original of 
that portrait is handsome enough to 
make you imagine all the rest.” 

“You are busy with your accounts, 
auntie,” said Miss Reynolds, rising, “ I 
don’t want to interrupt them — good-bye ; 
I have a letter to write.” With these 
words Nelly retired to her room to reflect 
for a while on her aunt’s coldness, and 
then to write a letter to a former school- 
fellow, Sophie de la Roche. 





“ DEAREST SOPHIE, — How long it is 
since we have met, and even since we 
have written to each other! Yet you 
are often in my thoughts, and I long to 
tell you many things; but letters hamper 
one’s communications, and rather than 
not say all, I say nothing. You are, 
I suppose, still at Bellevue, and still with 
your grandmother; and, of course, you 
are still beautiful. Do you remember 
how often I tried to sketch your profile, 
and it never came right? You are like a 
Greek; I made you like an Assyrian. 

“T am still in the Rue du Cirque, still 
with my darling auntie, and I still love 
her with all my heart. I hope it is not 
wicked to be glad that one is an orphan, 
for I often am glad of it. I cannot re- 
member my parents: when they went to 
India I was sent to the school at Fon- 
tainebleau, where I met you; and they 
both, as you know, died of fever out 
there. I felt quite forlorn when I was 
told of their death, and my black frocks 
continually reminded me of my solitude. 
Then it was that your good heart, your 
warmth and vigor, brought me comfort. 
I used to call you my sister; for if 1 got 
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into trouble you helped me out of it; if I 
tore my frock you mended it; if I cried 
you would not leave me till I smiled; so 
that when Aunt Millicent, left suddenly a 
widow, came to fetch me away from 
school to live with her, I felt very sorry 
for a time. 

“ And now you and I are both grown up, 
with the world before us; such a delight- 
ful world some days, such an uncomforta- 
ble one on others — yes, uncomfortable is 
the word to-day, for I and my beloved 
Millicent are out of tune. 1 am _ not 
pleased with her; she has ideas of her 
own, and they don’t suitme. She doesn’t 
say it, but I see it. She wants me to 
marry Henri Delorme, a man whom I 
never will marry. Why? Because he 
can’t touch my heart; he can’t fill my 
thoughts. Heis just a worthy man whom 
I should like if he didn’t like me more 
than enough. You will say Iam making 
my own trouble, for he has never asked 
me to be his wife, one of his qualities be- 
ing caution. Now I am not fond of 
caution. If he would but fling himself at 
my feet, as they do in romances, then I 
could lift him up with a ‘No more of 
this, I pray,’ or some such phrase. But 
he won’t; he only hangs about me, and 
it becomes insufferable. 

“T must think how to stop it; I really 
must, both for his sake and my own. 
What shall I do? The worst of it is, 
whatever I do auntie will be vexed with 
me, and I can’t bear to vex her. 

“ My satisfaction is in my drawing. I 
feel 1 am improving; and every firm 
stroke I make is a delight to me. I really 
do copy pretty well; and, besides this, 
I have ideas. As for society, the common 
run of it I think tiresome. What a pity 
one can’t always live with the’ select! 
Happily, our family friend, Lord Helicon, 
is a singular person, and never dull. You 
remember him, don’t you, with his hair 
always yellowish, and his figure always 
slim? Just the same as I have seen him 
for ten years past; still devoted to Milli- 
cent. He did actually ask her to marry 
him two years ago, but she refused, and 
succeeded in persuading him that they 
should both be losers by such a step; 
that they would forfeit liberty which they 
appreciate, and homage which they delight 
in. This was one of auntie’s frank state- 
ments which divert us all so much, and 
Lord Helicon admitted its good sense. 
Millicent will never marry again. My 
uncle, Sir Walter, was the only man made 
for her, and she is wise enough to know 
it. 

1600 
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“ She has been ten years a widow; she 
is young and animated; but she has done 
with that part of life which is love and 
marriage. Don’t shake your head at me; 
it is true; don’t I know her well? AmI 
not her twofold niece since my father 
married her sister? It is only just to-day 
that I am vexed with her; I am generally 
delighted with all she does and says. 

“Good-bye. Give me a sketch of your 
life in return for this, and believe ever in 
my true affection. 

“ NELLY REYNOLDS.” 


When Miss Reynolds had directed and 
despatched this letter she felt relieved, 
and was able to find interest in comparing 
the three sketches she had attempted of 
the painter’s portrait. 

Meanwhile, Lord Helicon and Lady 
Reynolds were having what is called “a 
good talk,” which always means the dis- 
cussion of some relation or friend sup- 
posed to be in a bad way. The trouble 
of Lady Reynolds concerning Delorme, 
and her niece’s introduction to the painter, 
was confided to her faithful ally, but she 
found him refractory. He could neither 
see the necessity of a devotion to Delorme, 
who had not declared himself, nor the 
danger of a preference for Huguenay, 
who, in most respects, was certainly his 
equal. Lord Helicon discoursed in his 
double character of a man of the world 
and a genius. As a poet he understood 
the passionate enthusiasm of Miss Rey- 
nolds, and he sympathized with the pow- 
er of the painter ; as a man of the world 
he perceived that, although Delorme was 
born to wealth, Huguenay might before 
long make more than Henri could inherit. 
One of the greatest connoisseurs in Paris 
had offered two hundred pounds for the 
painter’s portrait of himself, and Hugue- 
nay had refused the offer. A medal of 
honor had been bestowed upon him for 
this picture. He had certainly already 
achieved a position as an artist, and, what 
was more rare in Paris than English 
people generally supposed, he had also 
taken his position in society as a gentle- 
man. He was invited everywhere; he 
was to be met at the best houses. De- 
lorme, no doubt, had some respectable 
friends, and his good prospects gave 
many mothers the wish to make him their 
son-in-law ; but Huguenay was more 
widely known. 

“That is very likely,” said Lady Rey- 
nolds, “ but I know Delorme well: his 
mother was an old friend of Sir Wal- 
ter’s, and Henri’s character is such, that 
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whether he was English or French was 
nothing tome. A chance French painter, 
of whom I know scarcely anything, and of 
whose family I know absolutely nothing, 
is quite another matter. Henri will de- 
clare himself whenever Nelly will let 
him.” 

“ Probably,” said Lord Helicon, “but 
I don’t know _ you should speak of 
Huguenay as a chance French painter. 
He is twenty-nine; his work has been 
known for the last four years; he is a 
fitful painter, no doubt; some years no 
pictures exhibited, other years three or 
four, this year one only; but he has not 
failed to attract attention. His personal 
character stands high too, and his origin 
is more than respectable.” 

Here they were interrupted by the 
announcement of a visitor, and as the 
lady who came in was neither handsome 
nor clever, Lord Helicon soon disap- 
peared. 

Lord Helicon had spoken delicately of 
Nelly’s passionate enthusiasm for Victor 
Huguenay, but any one who has read her 
letter to-her friend must perceive that 
her own heart acknowledged it to be 
something different. A passionate en- 
thusiasm will express itself freely ; a pas- 
sionate love is silent. Miss Reynolds 
did not mention to her former schoolfel- 
low the subject constantly in her thoughts. 
Yet there was something in the tone of 
the letter which suggested to Sophie an 
underlying idea, and this her answer 
showed : — 


“A thousand thanks, my much-loved 
friend, for your letter, which brings me 
into fresh sympathy with you. can 
well understand your vexation with your 
aunt Millicent, for do I not live with my 
grandmamma, the most capricious of our 
capricious sex, and has she not her lan- 
guid days and her fidgety days—her 
days of admiring and her days of teasing 
me? You remember her, with her views 
continually changing between the old aris- 
tocracy and the young republicans. My 
grandfather was a republican, and so was 
my dear father ; but her first husband was 
an old-fashioned aristocrat, so stupid that 
she was soon tired of him, and so licen- 
tious that she could not respect him. 
However, her second marriage with the 
bourgeois Ponsin brought reproach upon 
her, and her ancient aristocracy cut her. 
Under these circumstances she preferred 
a house in the country to one in Paris. 
My father, on the death of his wife, came 
to live with her, and since that bitter 
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day which deprived us of him by a fall 
from his horse, she and I have been all 
that we could be to each other. Life here 
would be intensely dull if I had not 
thoughts and a love of books, which I 
gained from my father. Only books and 
thoughts are not all-sufficient ; movement 
is so essential to life that without it we 
live no longer; therefore, when grand- 
mamma is napping, I rush into the fields, 
pluck the wild flowers, hunt the bees and 
the butterflies, or jump the ditches with 
my faithful dog Bernard ; then I feel that 
I am young, and believe that I am happy. 
I have no riding horse, but I drive 
a black mule all over bells, with a light 
carriage, and I have taught him to know 
my hand, and to obey it. Our servant, 
Jeannette, accompanies me, her mother 
presides over a neighboring farm, and we 
often have a feast there andadance. On 
soberer days I teach the children, and the 
priests don’t interfere with me. They 
know better, so there will be a learned 
rustic population soon; and they teach 
me many things too. I am excellent at 
homely cooking, and can imitate the notes 
of most birds. Besides this, I can grow 
vegetables as well as I can cook them; 
out of pure wantonness of heart I some- 
times sing, and I must be grateful to my 
voice, for it was my voice that first won 
me the consideration . . . But here I shall 
break off, for I have a secret no less than 
you. I say no less than you, because 
I detect one in your ostensible confi- 
dence: I amcertain of it. There lurks a 
concealed thought behind your open 
words. Delorme would not be so wholly 
unwelcome unless . . . But these outpour- 
ings will flow from the heart when we 
meet in the middle of May perhaps, or it 
may be earlier. I wait for the arrival of 
grandmamma’s old friend, Madame St. 
Valier, to avail myself of the invitation of 
my cousin Emilie Dépret to visit her in 
Paris. She is neither rich nor noble, and 
I love her all the better for not being 
fashionable. Be sure, dear Nelly, that I 
look forward with delight to our meeting, 
and that I mean to wring from you your 
deepest mysteries, and then, and not till 
then, to give up mine. It is a sacrifice 
to relinquish them, for the heart loves a 
recess where one alone can enter. 

“ My best remembrances to your aunt, 
and for yourself much love. On looking 
again at your letter I see your question 
about Delorme ; if you wish to deal kindly 
with him you must deal frankly — a de- 
cided dismissal is right, and it is better 
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to let him waste his life in hanging about 
you. SOPHIE DE LA ROCHE.” 


After the receipt of this letter Nelly 
grew brighter and she resolved to act 
upon her friend’s advice and find some 
way of at once dismissing Delorme; she 
was even eager for the fitting moment to 
arrive, but fate was against her determi- 
nation. Henri was absent from Paris on 
a mission for his father, and he might be 
away for some days —so Lord Helicon 
informed his friends when he paid them 
his customary morning visit. Delorme, 
however, was only an episode; his main 
subject being the reading of his new com- 
edy to Lady Reynolds—he wished to 
have her unbiassed opinion and to read it 
to her alone. Nelly laughingly promised 
not to interrupt and indeed to absent her- 
self. It happened that she was going out 
on business. The business which took 
Miss Reynolds out was a visit to the 
abode of the Barbarins, a poor family 
who had fallen into distress since the time 
of the siege. Jacques Barbarin was a pa- 
per-hanger and house decorator; he was 
a man of industrious habits who had been 
the support of his family till cold and 
hunger, when Paris was besieged, drove 
him to drink. Then he rushed into vio- 
lence and joined in the excesses of the 
Commune. Hidden by some friend he 
escaped the fate that befell many of his 
comrades, but it was long before he could 
return to work again; now for the first 
time some employment had fallen into his 
hands. His mother had become older 
than her age; the shock of these events 
and the long period of privation she had 
gone through had almost annihilated her. 
These details were known to Nelly 
through the medium of a carpenter em- 
ployed by her aunt, and she had frequently 
sent food and clothing to the poor family, 
sometimes going to see them in person. 
Mrs. Pearse this morning carried a basket 
of contributions for her, and trudged will- 
ingly by her side upon an errand of com- 
passion ; while Lady Reynolds was glad 
to see her set out in any direction that 
took her away from the Salon, and that 
might change the current of her ideas, for 
Lord Helicon’s arguments had not per- 
suaded her, and she still thought of De- 
lorme as the man best qualified to make 
her niece happy, and consequently her 
sympathies ran counter to the painter. 

The sun was bright; Miss Reynolds 
was pleased with her friend’s letter, and 
the way seemed short, though one portion 
of it led through dirty, ill-paved streets. 
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The habitation of the Barbarins was a 
wretched tenement contrived for as many 
lodgers as possible—where light and 
space were scant, and long, irregular, un- 
clean stairs had to be mounted before the 
two rooms occupied by them were reached. 
Jacques was out at work; his wife was 
cooking, making a fofage for the children, 
who looked hungry enough, a boy and a 
girl, In the next room lay the bedridden 
old mother. With haste Nelly opened 
her packet of provisions and then went to 
visit the chief object of her care. The 
woman’s face lighted up at her entrance, 
some of its hardest lines disappeared, and 
her brown, bony hands clasped Nelly’s 
with fervor. ‘1 knew you were coming,” 
she said: “I felt you were coming. We 
old women can prophesy the weather: 
we feel the approach of rain in our bones 
with many pains; but then we know also 
when the sunshine is near.” 

Nelly stooped and kissed the hand that 
clasped hers, while she murmured, “ God 
bless you, Madame Barbarin.” 

“God does bless me when he sends 
such as you to me — and there are others 
such, or there is one other such.” Ma- 
dame Barbarin had made an effort to say 
all this, and sunk back upon her pillow. 
Nelly, signing to her to rest, took the 
opportunit of surveying the room, with 
the intention of supplying some of its 
wants; the adjoining apartment was bare 
of comfort, but to her surprise she found in 
this one some serviceable additions to the 
furniture. There was a great change: 
the small chamber was almost cheerful. 
There were flowers in it, and, what was 
more remarkable, there were two pictures 
on the wall opposite to Madame Barbarin’s 
bed. It was impossible to discern the 
subjects, for the place was dark, and even 
when Nelly went close up to them she 
could but dimly see ; yet she was filled 
with pleasant wonder, which her face 
expressed as she turned to the old woman 
and said, — 

“You have a good son who bestows 
the first-fruits of his work upon you.” 

Madame Barbarin rose in her bed and 
replied with energy, “It is not my son; 
take the pictures to the light; take that 
one on your right.” 

Nelly lifted it from the nail on which it 
hung and brought it close to the small 
window; carefully she examined it over 
and over again; she turned it first one way, 
then the other, for she knew the touch. 

She had only seen one other by the 
same hand, but her imagination could not 





deceive her; if itdid she was mad. This 
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picture was by Huguenay. Her color 
came and went, her breathing became 
hurried. Was it insanity, or did the prin- 
cipal figure bear a resemblance to herself? 
She strained her eyes to take in all the 
details, and she made out in a corner the 
initials V. H., and at the foot of the pic- 
ture these words, “An Angel’s Visit.” 
She had surely lost her senses, for the 
room on the canvas seemed like this one, 
and the sick woman who was taking a 
lass of wine from the hand of the girl by 

er bedside resembled Madame Barba- 


rin. 
While Miss Reynolds gazed on the 
picture, Ree a Madame Barbarin 
watched her with keen delight. Nelly 
saw her expression, and, coming close to 
her, she placed the picture on the bed 
and said, “I cannot be awake; what I 
fancy can’t be true.” The old woman 
gave a shrill laugh, and rejoined, “ A like- 
ness of yourself, isn’t it ?”’ 

Nelly nodded — she was speechless. 

“ Well, don’t be frightened, and Ill tell 
you all about it.” 

“ Oh, tell!” whispered Nelly. 

“If,” said Madame Barbarin, “I am 
occasionally visited by an angel, I some- 
times receive a god.” 

“A god!” repeated Nelly, after her. 
“A god? I entreat you go on.” 

“Miss Reynolds, you know that I 
mean Victor Huguenay; who else could 
it be?” 

“Who else could it be?” Nelly said. 

The old woman clutched her hand and 
held it tightly in her own. “Ah! who 
else? I can’t speak long, I must cut all 
short; this artist, M. Victor, some time 
ago employed my son as a decorator; he 
knew him to be in peril in the last days 
of the Commune, and he hid him in a 
cellar in his own house; he was as dex- 
terous as kind, and he gave him suste- 
nance till he could orce more obtain 
work. Now he has got him some lucra- 
tive employment; now we are set up and 
Jacques will never drink again; hunger 
and cold drove him to it.” Madame 
Barbarin shuddered, “Oh, Miss Rey- 
nolds, what a time!” 

“ Don’t talk of it,” said Nelly, “don’t 
think of it now. Tell me about these pic- 
tures.” 

“ Ah, those pictures ; one, the organ- 
grinder with the monkey, M. Victor 
painted to please the child there, my little 
grandson; the other was for me.” 

“ How did it happen?” Nelly asked in 
tremulous tones. 





“It happened so: he came in one day 
just as you went away, and I spoke of 
you, calling you my sunshine; he smiled 
and said, ‘I know her;’ he had just met 
you at the Salon. I said, ‘ Are you sure, 
did she look like an angel?’ and he 
replied, ‘She looked charming, and like a 
noble English girl.’ He then did a little 
sketch, and I found it was you.” 

Nelly hid her face on the bed, for she 
felt it crimson. 

Madame Barbarin went on, “I said, 
‘Oh, if you could do me her portrait to 
look at when she is away!’ And not 
many days afterwards, perhaps a week, 
he brought me this little picture.” 

Nelly could not say a word, but she 
clasped Madame Barbarin in her arms. 

“ Ah,” said the old woman, “I thought 
so. I thought it was like that between 
you. How happy — what a pair—oh if 
I could see the marriage! Never mind 
me, Miss Reynolds — weep —it is natu- 
ral.” 

Nelly wept. After a while she com- 
posed herself and proposed to read to 
Madame Barbarin. She could read as 
few can, venderly and with varied expres- 
sion. Madame Barbarin listened at first 
with charmed ears and then gradually fell 
into a torpor, upon which Miss Reynolds 
noiselessly left the room. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
MINUETS. 


FEw persons, perhaps, have ever con- 
sidered that the minuet, notwithstanding 
its solemn triviality and dignified affec- 
tation, was really in its essence and origin 
a reaction of decorum and dignity against 
the licentious dances in vogue amidst the 
highest society during the first half of 
the seventeenth century. It is sufficient 
to read any French memoirs of this pe- 
riod to perceive how scandalous — both 
from the point of view of good morals 
and good taste—were the ballets and 
dances performed at the court of the 
Tuileries by princes and princesses of 
the blood, in company with hired opera- 
dancers, male and female. For this spe- 
cies of exhibition the minuet was un- 
doubtedly an excellent substitute. And 
although considered simply in itself the 
minuet, with its elegant attitudinizing 
and pompous affectation, has a ridiculous 
side to it, yet we must remember that at 
its beginning it was welcomed as being 
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far more modest and decent than the 
dances then in fashion. The minuet, in 
fact, raised a distinct line of demarcation 
between stage dancing and society danc- 
ing; and this was for many reasons a 
gain to morality. 

But it was during the eighteenth cen- 
tury that the minuet reached the height 
of its popularity. In France and Italy it 
became an absolute passion; and many 
English readers will be surprised to hear 
of ecclesiastical dignitaries, princes of 
the Church, dancing minuets in the Eter- 
nal City! Yet such was undoubtedly the 
case. Addbés, who swarmed in Rome, 
and held as it were only a brevet rank 
in the ecclesiastical army, used to dance 
minuets with the powdered and patched 
dames of the period. Eminent cardinals 
did not quite go that length, but went 
through the dignified evolutions of the 
minuet with each other! There exists a 
very curious production, never printed, 
although pretty widely circulated, of which 
a MS. copy now lies before me. It is 
a drama, with music and dancing, enti- 
tled, “ // Conclave dell’ 1774;” the scene 
is the Vatican palace; the interlocutors, 
their Eminences the cardinals; and the 
argument, the intrigues and incidents of 
the conclave which met in October 1774 
to elect a successor to Pope Clement 
XIV.! The drama was represented dur- 
ing the carnival of 1775, at a private the- 
atre. That such a production should be 
written and circulated — not to say pre- 
pared —is the most curious and striking 
commentary on the state of feeling as to 
ecclesiastical matters in Rome at that 
period. When one considers what is the 
orthodox ¢heory of a papal conclave, and 
what divine influences are (officially) sup- 
posed to prevail in it, this crudely real- 
istic picture is indeed amazing. And 
not less noteworthy is the progress which 
has been made during the last century 
in earnestness about earnest things. The 
most uncompromising enemies of the 
Church would admit that the conclave 
which elected Pope Leo XIII. was com- 
posed of men penetrated with the con- 
viction of the grave importance of their 
task; whilst her most devoted adherents 
could scarcely pretend so much for the 
conclave which elected Braschi to the 
chair of St. Peter, under the title of 
Pius VI. 

But to return to our minuets: in the 
above-mentioned drama (Scene v., Act I.) 
occurs the following dialogue between 
cardinals D’Elci and Calino : — 





Card. d’Elci. Dirci che per passar il tedio 
A giuocar ci mettessimo il tresette.* 
Card. Calino. No; & meglio che balliamo un 
minuette. 
Cosi si far del moto, 
Cosi l’ipocondria si scaccia. 
Card. d’Elci, Prence mio, vuoi cosi, cosi si 
faccia. 
Ecco Corsini! Egli potra sonando 
Guidare il ballo nostro ; 
Il ballo non fe’ mai vergogna all’ ostro. 


Of which the following is a transla- 
tion : — 


Card. d’ Elci. I would suggest we set ourselves 
to play 
Tressette, as a refuge from ennut, 
Card. Calino. Nay; it were best to dance a 
minuet. 
Thus we get exercise, and chase away 
Black hypochondria. 
Card. d’ Elci. *Tis well, my prince ; 

- Since thus you wish, so be it! Lo, Corsini ! 
He will accompany our rhythmic steps 
With music. Never has the dance disgraced 
The purple ! 


In order to realize to our imagination 
the abyss which separates our sentiments 
and manners on such subjects from the 
sentiments and manners of a hundred 
years ago, let us picture to ourselves an 
author (and that author an adédé/) repre- 
senting their Eminences Cardinals Man- 
ning and Hohenlohe going through a fig- 
ure of the Lancers to the lively fiddling 
of Cardinal Nina! But, at any rate, the 
above passage will serve to prove the 
universal passion for the minuet which 
prevailed during the eighteenth century. . 

The learned are divided as to the ori- 
gin of the minuet, and the derivation of 
the word. An Italian writer says that 
the name assuredly came from France, 
whatever might be the origin of the 
dance; and derives it from menu —small, 
minute — which epithet was applied to it 
on account of its small, neat steps. Se- 
bastian Brossard gives Poitou as its na- 
tive country. Others, again, declare that 
it was a rustic dance in vogue amongst 
the peasants of Anjou, and from thence 
introduced at the French court by the 
celebrated musician Lully ; and that Louis 
XIV. became extravagantly fond of it, 
and brought it into fashion by dancing it 
at Versailles in 1660. But the period of 
its greatest glory and influence was, as 
has been said, the eighteenth century. 
The names of many of its chief professors 
and performers have been preserved for 


* A game of cards very fashionable at the period. 
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the gratification of the curious. In Italy 
a certain Monsieur Dufort was one of the 
most celebrated teachers of the minuet ; 
and Monsieur Liepig received incredible 
ovations for his performance of that dance 
at the theatre of San Carlo, in Naples, 
during the Carnival of 1773. Several 
female dancers made large fortunes by 
the minuet. There was Mademoiselle 
Coupé, with an income of twenty-five thou- 
sand francs a year; Mademoiselle Ves- 
tris, the most graceful and languishing of 
all minuet-dancers, also very rich; Made- 
moiselle Allard, the ruin of many princely 
fortunes; and, finally, Mademoiselle Gui- 
mard, celebrated for her caprices and her 
sumptuousness. The name of minuet 
was applied in the eighteenth century to 
a certain species of air, in three-four time, 
which was sung in the opera; and still 
signifies a melody with a special rhythm 
and movement familiar to all musicians. 
One Gennaro Magri, who wrote just about 
a century ago, styles himself “ AZaitre de 
ballet of the royal diversions of his Si- 
cilian Majesty, and of the Royal Military 
Academy.” And he assures us that of all 
dances the minuet was the most noble, 
and ought to be learned by all, even by 
the military (!). From Magri’s official title 
of “Dancing Master to the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy,” it would seem as though 
his Sicilian Majesty had not neglected 
this part of his army’s education. The 
same writer discourses of his art with an 
amount of fervor and a minute attention 
to details which betray his undoubting 
belief inits importance. The rules about 
the minuet alone would fill a volume. 
But we may lay before the reader Magri’s 
five indispensable requisites for making 
a good figure in the minuet. These are 
namely: “A languishing eye, a smiling 
mouth, an imposing carriage, innocent 
hands, and ambitious feet.” 

Towards the middle of the last century, 
there died in Paris a dancing-master, 
named Marcello, who may be called the 
genius of the minuet. His lessons were 
extremely dear, and eagerly sought after. 
He treated his subject with vast profund- 
ity and solemnity, and his pupils with 
autocratic arrogance. There was a whim- 
sical contrast between the pompous ele- 
gance of his outward bearing and the ex- 
tremely rough and blunt utterances to 
which he treated his noble scholars. He 
would make a lady a bow, expressive of 
high-bred courtesy, and call out the next 
moment, “ Duchess, you waddle like a 
goose! Stand upright, do! You have 
the airof a servant-maid!” or, “ Prince, 
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what are you about? You look like a 
Street-porter!” But nobody resented 
these speeches, for Marcello was privi- 
leged to say what he chose. In his later 
years he relinquished teaching the minuet, 
and devoted himself to what he called 
“the most sublime part of his art,” namely, 
la révérence. He taught two hundred and 
thirty-six different species of bow and 
curtsey for the two sexes, each of which 
expressed the condition, and frequently 
the mood, of the person who made it. 
There was the court bow, the city bow, 
the bow of a gentleman to his equal, the 
minister’s bow, the curtsey of a young 
lady in church, on the presentation of her 
fiancé, etc. Curtseys on presentation at 
court were taught at twenty-five louis 
dors the course! During the lesson 
Marcello represented the king, and took 
care to comport himself with all the over- 
whelming majesty belonging to the part, 
with a view to strengthen the nerves of 
his pupils for an interview with the Grand 
Monarque in person. It may be safely 
assumed, however, that magnificent as 
was Louis XIV., he was not so magnifi- 
cent as Marcello. 

Dufort, in his essay “On Noble Danc- 
ing” (published at Naples 1728), conse- 
crates one entire chapter to the minuet; 
describing its whole ceremonial with 
scientific minuteness. But here is a 
somewhat less verbose description, taken 
from a work published during the most 
acute period of the passion for this 
dance. 

“The cavalier takes his lady by the 
hand and makes two steps forward with 
her, both keeping on the same line; after 
which he causes her to describe a circle 
around him, which brings her back to the 
same spot whence she started. They 
then cross each other during four or five 
minutes, looking at each other as they 
pass, and ending with a profound genu- 
flexion ; the whole gravely, and without 
laughing, since the minuet in Europe is 
the most serious diversion known in 
society.” 

The words “in Europe” are rather 
mysterious, and make one wonder what 
the author conceived about minuets in 
Asia and Africa. As to America, it was 
quite out of the question as a scene for 
courtly dancing in those days. 

The author of an amusing and erudite 
monograph on the minuet, Count Ales- 
sandro Moroni, to whom I am indebted 
for several of the foregoing anecdotes, 
observes that the music of the minuet ob- 
tained its best effects from the long-drawn 
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cadences and pauses, which were then a 
great novelty. Formerly the precise con- 
trary had been the case. Not only had 
music been a torrent of notes, but danc- 
ing had become a mere twinkling of legs! 
and the sours de force of agility in song 
had introduced the same taste into the 
dance. It was reserved for the phleg- 
matic minuet to put an end to this whirl- 
wind of vocal and terpsichorean difficul- 
ties, and to restore calm to the legs, and 
peace to the throats, of the performers. 
Thanks to this new fashion, dancers were 
dispensed from running after the notes, 
and imitating the trills of the voice with 
the tips of their toes. And thus, too, for- 
eigners were no longer able to declare of 
the Italians, “gx’tls gambadéerent comme 
leur chant,’ — that they capered with 
their legs as with their voice! This criti- 
cism appears in a work called “ Re- 
marques sur la Musique et la Danse,” 
published at Venice in 1773. 

In our own country, however, although 
the majority of dances were brisk and 
lively, as the tunes to which they were 
performed still attest, there existed a pre- 
cursor of the minuet. In 1581 the dances 
in vogue were measures, galliards, jigs, 
brawls, rounds, and hornpipes. “The 
measure,” says Mr. Chappell, in his 
“Popular Music of the Olden Time,” 
“was a grave and solemn dance, with slow 
and measured steps like the minuet. To 
tread a measure was the usual term, like 
to walk a minuet.” Sir John Davies 
says, — 


Yet all the feet whereon these measures go, 
Are only spondees — solemn, grave, and slow. 


The melody of the minuet is in three- 
four titne, and consists of two members of 
— bars each. To give more life and 
color to the music a second part was 
added and alternated with the first. This 
second movement bore the name of /7Zo, 
because it was written for three parts 
(technically voces) only ; whilst the prin- 
cipal movement was executed by the full 
orchestra. The conductor was careful 
above everything to emphasize the divi- 
sions of the melody into groups of four 
bars each, and to pay careful attention to 
the pauses which occurred at regular in- 
tervals. “These pauses,” observes the 
Comte Moroni, “allowed the ear to per- 
ceive the sonorous wave of the Jast chords 
die and fade slowly into air, which gave 
the dance a sort of languor and affected 
softness, peculiarly belonging to the fash- 
ion of those times. The pause was the 


signal for a profound reverence on the 
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part of the dancers. When all is said, 
the minuet was a poor and stupid dance, 
but an important pantomimic action.” 

A vast number of memoirs are extant 
which give minute descriptions of great 
balls and celebrated minuets at the 
French court during the whole of the 
eighteenth, and even part of the seven- 
teenth century. These are for the most 
part not difficult of access to the readers 
of French literature, and have been copi- 
ously cited in many works on the social 
history and manners of those times. 
But very few persons are acquainted with 
an extremely curious description of a 
celebrated masked ball given in Rome on 
November 24, 1751, at the Palazzo Far- 
nese. The description appeared in a 
flying sheet (foglio volante) which has 
now become very rare, and bears the fol- 
lowing title : — 

“ Descrizione distinta delle feste cele- 
brate in Roma da S. E. il signor Duca di 
Nivernois, ambasciatore di S. M. il Re 
cristianissimo presso la S. di N.S. Papa 
Benedetto XIV. nelli giorni 22, 23, 24 del 
mese di Novembre 1751 per la nascita 
del serenissimo Real Duca di Borgogna, 
Jedelmente descritta da Giovanni Reffino. 
Roma 1752, per tl Salomoni.” 

(“A detailed description of the festival 
celebrated in Rome by his Excellency the 
Lord Duke of Nivernois, Ambassador of 
his Majesty the Most Christian King, at 
the Court of the Holiness of our Lord 
Pope Benedict XIV., the 22, 23, and 24 of 
the month of November, 1751, for the 
birth of the most serene royal Duke of 
Burgundy, faithfully described (sic) by 
Giovanni Reffino.”) 

This most serene royal Duke of Bur- 
gundy, was the elder brother of Louis 
XVI., and died in his childhood at little 
more than nine years old. The flying 
sheet of Reffino is now so extremely rare 
that Moroni, who quotes it, says it may 
be considered practically new to the 
world of readers, and adds that he is not 
acquainted with a single writer who 
names it. 

Reffino’s detailed account gives us a 
vivid idea of the grandiose spectacle 
afforded by the stately minuet executed in 
the splendid saloons of the Roman aris- 
tocracy. And supremely splendid are the 
saloons of the Palazzo Farnese, now as 
then the seat of the French ambassador; 
but of an ambassador accredited to a 
monarch undreamt of in the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century — namely, to the 
king of united Italy. Its acble apart- 
ments are admirable for vastness, propor- 
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tion, and the masterpieces of painting 
with which they have been adorned by 
Annibale Carracci, Guido, Domenichino, 
Daniele da Volterra, and others. In this 
magnificent theatre the brilliant figures of 
the Duc de Nivernois’s ball must have ap- 
peared to surprising advantage. The en- 
tertainment was remarkable from several 
circumstances. Firstly, from the lavish 
magnificence of the decorations; sec- 
ondly, because it was renewed and con- 
tinued during three successive evenings, 
in order to allow the bourgeoisie, as well 
as the nobles, to enjoy it; and thirdly, 
because it was honored by the presence 
of the pope and his court! This latter 
circumstance is probably unique. It 
must not be supposed that Benedict XIV. 
and his reverend cardinals and monsig- 
nori absolutely assisted at the ball; but 
so great was the fame of its splendors that 
his Holiness’s curiosity was excited, and 
he repaired to Palazzo Farnese on the 
morning after the last ball, to see the 
decorations, etc. Not long after the last 
maskers had left the palace where they 
had danced until daylight, the ambassa- 
dor caused the shutters to be reclosed, 
the lights renewed, the musicians re- 
called to their posts, in honor of the new 
and unexpected guests. But we will let 
Reffino speak for himself : — 


So magnificent an entertainment merited the 
observation even of the supreme pontiff, and 
on Thursday, the twenty-fifth day of Novem- 
ber, his Holiness deigned to go and see it. 
His Eminence, Cardinal Valenti, and the am- 
bassador in court dress, received his Holiness 
and attended him to the great saloon, which 
was illuminated, and where there were the mu- 
sicians ; and to the apartment where there was 
erected a throne for his Blessedness, who re- 
paired thither with all the Camera Segreta 
(domestic prelates, chamberlains, etc.). Sump- 
tuous refreshments were distributed to the 
noble household, and to the military officers, 
and there were various tables with collations 
for the lower members of the household, and 
the Swiss guard and cuirassiers. 


But the best part of the spectacle could 
not be repeated. The festival, with its 
dancers in gorgeous costumes distributed 
in five great and splendid ball-rooms, was 

ast and gone, and the Roman pontiff and 
his court could only reconstruct it in im- 
agination. It has, however, been faith- 
fully recorded for us by the eye-witness 
Reffino, whose hyperboles and incorrect 
diction may be easily pardoned, consider- 
ing that we owe to him a careful descrip- 
tion of the dresses of the nobler gentle- 
women who graced the entertainment. 
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“To see those fair dames perform the 
minuet in all their bravery must have 
been enough to melt the icy heart of an 
anchorite.” So at least says Count 
Alessandro Moroni! Here is another 
quotation from Reffino. 


In order to receive without disorder the in- 
finite number of maskers who filled that vast 
apartment with its five ball-rooms, the Palazzo 
Farnese was provided with a guard of sol- 
diers. At three o’clock* was opened the 
great saloon destined for the nobility, who 
appeared in truly superb pomp. The prin- 
cesses and all the ladies were dressed in hab- 
its of singular richness adorned with copious 
jewels, and distinguished by a great variety of 
masquerade costumes. Foremost for majesty 
of appearance was her Excellency the ambas- 
sadress of Venice, ina charming costume after 
the German fashion, and perfectly supporting 
the graceful character of a Tyrolese peasant- 
woman. She wote a superb petticoat of white 
satin, with bouquets of natural flowers; a 
tightly-fitting bodice, with chemisette and 
sleeves of the finest muslin dotted over with 
symmetrical groups of embroidered flowers ; 
on her head a black Tyrolese cap enriched 
with various and tastefully divided groups of 
jewels ; to all which pleasing and rich adorn- 
ment new charms were added by the deport- 
ment of her Excellency, who attracted the 
respectful admiration of all present. Then 
came the Princess di Viano in a most charm- 
ing dress of rose-color with festoons of the 
rarest Flanders lace. On the left side of her 
bosom she had a group of diamonds, emeralds, 
and rubies in an ingenious design, and a large, 
pear-shaped pearl surrounded by smaller ones. 
Her hair was adorned with similar precious 
stones, which formed a head-dress very suit- 
able to the noble bearing of her Excellency. 
The Duchess Salviati appeared glittering in a 
rich hussar costume, with a brocade petticoat. 
The ground of the brocade was of purple 
damask worked with silver branches and flow- 
ers in natural colors. She wore a hussar 
jacket hanging loose from one shoulder, of 
sky-blue velvet, and a hussar cap to match, 
both trimmed with rare furs of Muscovy. 
She wore a golden-hilted sabre, and a diamond 
sword-knot ; and strings of large pearls round 
her throat and mixed with the tassel of her 
cap. And the effect of this brilliant costume 
was enhanced by the sfirituel affability of her 
Excellency. The Marchesa Virginia Patrizi 
was very distinguished in a dragoon costume 
of jonquil-colored satin entirely trimmed with 
silver lace; a baldzick studded with gems 
across her shoulders, supporting an elegant 
dagger, and a head-dress similarly adorned. 


* At the date at which Reffino writes, the hours 
were universally reckoned in Italy from sunset to sun- 
set, which latter was the venti-guattro, or twenty-four 
o'clock. Thus three o’clock in Rome at the end of 
November would be between seven and eight in the 
evening according to our manner of reckoning, which 


is now also generally adopted in Italy. 
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Next appeared the Marchesa Sacripanti, su- 
perbly attired in white and gold brocade with 
natural-colored flowers ; a bodice of the same, 
from the back of which fell long folds of 
crimson velvet, with sleeves to match; anda 
small black velvet hat adorned with jewels to 
match her necklace. The Marchesa Costaguti 
was also in white and gold brocade, with a 
Turkish turban of cloth of silver fastened by 
a half-moon in diamonds, The Contessa Car- 
pegua wore a white train with a petticoat deli- 
cately painted with various rural landscapes, 
and very fine jewels on her breast and in her 
hair. ‘The guards on duty very properly pre- 
sented arms on the appearance of the goddess 
Minerva (!). This was the young bride, Mar- 
chesa Gaucci, with breastplate and helmet 
wreathed with laurel, and enriched with groups 
of jewels and rowsof pearls, She had her hair 
dressed in short curls like a man’s, and wore a 
baldrick set with superb jewels. Her petticoat 
was white, sprinkled with spots of gold and 
blue embroidery, and the sleeves, @ da guerriére, 
were also blue; so that (sic) she received well- 
merited applause. Very charming and attrac- 
tive was the Marchesa Gabrielli in a tight- 
fitting gown of rose-colored satin, trimmed 
with Flanders lace and long wreaths of silver 
vine-leaves. On her head she wore a bandeau 
of brilliants, terminating at the sides in little 
rosettes, extremely well suited to the dignified 
vivacity of this lady. The Marchesa del 
Bufalo was much admired in a white satin 
gown with little groups of cupids painted on it, 
and edged with gold embroidery and flowers 
painted in natural colors, The bodice was of 
cloth of gold, and she wore a mass of superb 
diamonds on her bosom and in her hair. Then 
arrived the Princess Ruspoli in a majestic 
costume 2 /’impérial, consisting of a petticoat 
and train of rose-colored velvet trimmed with 
great festoons of the richest gold lace, anda 
head-dress and necklace of large pearls, which 
caused this princess to be highly admired. 
General surprise was caused amongst the noble 
company by the apparition of the rising sun, 
represented in a lively manner by the Lady 
Mobilia Falconieri. On the right-side of her 
bodice, which was entirely covered with dia- 
monds, appeared a rising sun, whose golden 
rays illuminated the hemisphere which was 
designed upon the skirt of the gown, together 
with the signs of the zodiac. ‘There was also 
the moon embroidered in silver, to signify 
that she had paled in the light of the greater 
luminary, which shone upon various terrestrial 
scenes skilfully painted round the edge of the 
skirt. And to show that the sun left darkness 
behind him, the night was excellently sym- 
bolized by a hanging drapery of black, studded 
with silver stars, which fell negligently from 
the shoulder. Golden sun-rays mixed with 
precious stones formed the head-dress, and 
there were similar ornaments at the throat and 
breast. But the greatest splendor of this 


rising sun was derived from the majestic bear- 
ing of the noble lady who wore it. 


It is not necessary to follow the worthy 
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Reffino further into the minutiz of this 
singular entertainment. It is certain that 
the fame of it passed the Alps; and prob- 
ably, as Count Moroni observes, did not 
wholly fade away as long as one survivor 
remained of those who had witnessed its 
splendors. 

One very marked peculiarity of Roman 
society in the eighteenth century was the 
great number of aééés who frequented it. 
It must not be supposed that the majority 
of these abati and adatini had any real 
ecclesiastical rank or function. The 
learned Cistercian monks in the work 
entitled “ Antichita Longobardico-Mila- 
nest,” published at Milan in 1793, deplore 
the abuse of this title, which, they say, 
has become a mere fashion, imported 
from France, and unfortunately spread 
throughout Italy. The fact is that as in 
a military state every man finds it useful 
to don a uniform, so in the States of the 
Church the little silk mantle of the abé 
was justly considered as a desirable badge 
of some connection, however remote, with 
the great ecclesiastical army. Up to 
comparatively recent times there were to 
be met with, in old-fashioned Roman 
houses, specimens of the genuine adate ; 
familiar faces at christenings, weddings, 
birthdays, at other festive occasions; in- 
dispensable purveyors of social gossip; 
excellent partners at the whist-table; 
harmless flatterers; discreet confidants ; 
formidable trenchermen at a feast; and 
critics of cookery from whose experienced 
judgment there was no appeal! Nowa- 
days the race is well-nigh extinct. There 
are aédés still, but they wear their cue 
with a difference. In the eighteenth 
century one of the chevaux de bataille of 
the a4sé was the minuet. Strange as it 
may seem to our views, the characteristic 
silk mantelet of the a44é fluttered through 
that stately and languishing dance, in the 
most aristocratic ball-rooms. A _ballet- 
master named Rota, very celebrated in 
his day, composed a ballet of which one 
of the most effective scenes was a minuet 
danced by aéatini and contessine — gen- 
tlemen with the smartest and neatest of 
black stockings and buckled shoes, and 
ladies powdered, patched, and hooped in 
the height of the fashion. 

The great storm of the French Revolu- 
tion swept away these slight creatures 
with its first breath. An active imagina- 
tion might picture to itself a whole cloud 
of foupés chignons a la Du Barry, high- 
heeled shoes, pig-tails, and diamond snuff- 
boxes, fluttering forlornly across Europe 
like leaves before the wind. With these 
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accessories the minuet, too, disappeared. 
It belongs to the history of the past. 
Count Moroni says that “the eighteenth 
century was truly —— in the minuet, 
which was, so to speak, the expression 
of that Olympic calm and that universal 
languor which were reflected in every- 
thing, even in social pleasures.” 

But it must be admitted that the por- 
trait, however true so far as it went, was 
a very partial one; and the frivolous, 
pompous, graceful minuet was no com- 
plete epitome of that marvellous century 
which expired amidst the convulsions of 
the great French Revolution. 


From The Spectator. 
ARISTOTLE ON FREE-WILL. 


I. 


THE deterministic controversy, as it is 
called nowadays, does not appear to us 
at all advanced towards a solution by its 
new title. We prefer our old friend 
under his old name. Necessity, though 
not perhaps suggesting a very appropriate 
set of associations for a state of things 
which on any theory is to be the result of 
the wish of the person concerned, still 
seems to us a better name than determin- 
ism for the view of those who deny free- 
will. If indeed they wished to suggest a 
mind in which the initial determination 
had taken place, we should not object to 
the name, but determinism seems to us a 
particularly unfortunate designation for 
the belief of those whose object it is to 
get rid of these personal associations. 
However, we are not about to propose an 
alternative. Our present object is to 
bring forward the views of one who was 
nek worse off for nomenclature than any 
of us. The first great thinker who con- 
fronted the problem had not even a single 
name for the will; we have indeed to dis- 
entangle his views from a tentative and 
uncertain psychology, in which the idea 
itself is not very sharply marked out to 
the understanding. But there is some- 
thing refreshing even in the hesitation of 
a style which embodies the earliest 
thought on any subject that has exercised 
the intellect of many generations. The 
conceptions with which we come in con- 
tact are at least absolutely original. Of 
course, they will not affect us as what we 
ordinarily mean by “ original” does. If 
we look upon them independently of 
their historical value, they will seem very 
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often exceedingly trite. But they are 
original in this sense, that they are the 
earliest thoughts of humanity on a weighty 
problem, and claim an attention, therefore, 
which is due to no subsequent speculations 
in the same degree. 

It is with this belief that we would to- 
day call the attention of our readers to 
the first adequate apprehension of the 
difficulty involved in the nature of moral 
responsibility. No thinker of any time, 
we believe, was ever so well fitted to deal 
with this problem as Aristotle. There is 
a quality which we can only describe 
(very imperfectly, however,) as intellectual 
disinterestedness, in which he seems to 
us to have scarcely a rival. Perhaps it is 
not characteristic of the men who have 
done most to move the world. The im- 
partial love of truth has no greater foe 
than strong enthusiasm for @ truth; nor 
are we prepared to deny that the last 
passion may be nobler than the first. But 
it is alsocommoner. The power of shut- 
ting off all reference to certain great 
issues when any question is started which 
has other bearings, of keeping attention 
disengaged for new evidence and arrest- 
ing the impatient wish to piece this on to 
any accepted doctrine, while it is not very 
often united with genius, is quite as rare 
as genius. And, on the other hand, no 
subject demands this quality more im- 
periously than the problem of man’s will 
does. The true issue is invisible in any 
but a perfectly clear atmosphere. The 
mists of passion or prejudice not only 
obscure the outlines which we need to 
observe, they refract and distort their 
images, and present to the eye impres- 
sions that are even less dim and confused 
than they are misleading. Imagine that 
to the mind of a juryman called upon for 
his verdict should be presented, with all 
their graphic force, the influences which 
have worked for evil on the mind of the 
criminal. If he were forced to realize 
the deteriorating power of education, the 
torpedo touch of evil companionship, the 
exclusion of all that should stimulate and 
nourish the nobler nature, and the violent 
assault of temptation, could he discern 
that any criminal deserved punishment? 
The moral difficulty has its intellectual 
counterpart. Itis noless hard to exclude 
the reasons for one view, when we con- 
template the other, on the ground of 
philosophy than on that of morals. Ask 
whether there can be two kinds of im- 
possibility, and you leave no room for 
any but the deterministic answer. Ask 
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whether guilt can be inevitable, and you 
simply invite an expression of belief in 
free-will. We believe, for our own part, 
that the last certainly is the more absolute. 
But we must not pretend that those who 
attend only to the first question can re- 
ceive any other answer than that which it 
suggests. No one will be able to assert 
free-will effectively till he allows that 
ggg is a position from which it is invisi- 
le. 

The great thinker of whom we speak 
discerned the element of truth in the be- 
lief of those who assert free-will, and in 
the belief of those who deny it. He 
nowhere attempts to harmonize these 
truths. His mind is too perfectly candid 
to be systematic. We will put the double 
point of view, as far as we have grasped 
it, before the reader, without attempting 
to supply any stereoscope which shall 
convert it to the solid unity of truth. 
The deterministic passage is taken from 
the “ Metaphysics; ” the references cited 
as a protest in favor of liberty are all con- 
tained in the first five chapters of Book 
III. of the “ Nicomachzan Ethics.” 

On the one hand, Aristotle recognized 
—surely he was the first to recognize 
adequately—the dignity of law. He 
seems at times to have even considered 
liberty as a;lower condition than one 
which should fully and exclusively em- 
body the influence of law. This, at least, 
is the opinion of a careful and helpful 

student of Aristotle, whose views we 
will here transcribe: ‘“ While assuming 
freedom for human actions, Aristotle 
seems to do so, not so much from a sense 
of the deep importance of morality, but 
rather from an idea of the slightness of 
man and his actions in comparison with 
nature, and what he would call the diviner 
parts of the universe.... All that is 
arbitrary in the human will he does not 
consider a privilege. And man, especially 
in regard of his actions, he does not con- 
sider the highest part of the universe ; 
he thinks the sun and stars ‘far more 
divine.’ This opinion is, no doubt, con- 
nected with a philosophical feeling of the 
inferiority of the sphere of the contingent, 
in which action consists and with which 
chance intermingles, to the sphere of the 
absolute and the eternal.” The passage 
to which Sir Alexander Grant here refers 
“us is a curious and interesting one in the 
Metaphysics, xii. 10, 1-5; but it is ex- 
tremely obscure and condensed, and on 
first referring to it the reader inclines to 
think that its relevance to this subject is 
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exaggerated. As we understand it, it is an 
emphatic assertion that the order of the 
universe is a single whole, and that its 
moving principle must be one. Were we 
to allow ourselves a hasty and superficial 
summary of the purport of the chapter 
in which it occurs, we would call it the 
first enunciation of the principle of evolu- 
tion, and that it contains and implies this 
principle we cannot imagine matter of 
question. The idea of the universe as an 
organized whole, the development and 
manifestation of a single force, is vividly 
conveyed in the concluding quotation 
from Homer, pregnant with meaning as 
to Aristotle’s deepest belief, 


Ill works divided sway, —the one must rule ! 


Yet he evidently considers that the “ reign 
of law” is not perfectly absolute, and it 
is most striking to observe in the manner 
in which he graduates its extension ac- 
cording to the nobility of its subjects a 
parallel to the words of Christ, “ He that 
will be chief among you, let him be ser- 
vant of all.” “Just as in a household, it 
is the free who are least able to do as they 
like, but most of their work is cut out for 
them, while slaves and domestic animals ” 
(“cats and dogs,” Sir A. Grant translates 
toi¢ Onpio) “ are a good deal left to their 
own fancy, so it is in the universe.” The 
reader turns eagerly to the following sen- 
tence for an expansion of the idea, but it 
is left in its pregnant brevity. A transla- 
tor of Aristotle is apparently so much 
offended by the paradox, that he inverts 
it (somewhat in the spirit of an ingenious 
Shakespearean commentator, who pro- 
posed to read “sermons in books, stones 
in the running brooks ”), into the informa- 
tion that in a household, slaves have less 
freedom than their masters! We think 
our readers will feel the paradox more in 
the spirit of a great teacher than the 
platitude. 

Whatever may be thought of the sig- 
nificance of this remarkable passage, we 
are certain that the order of nature was 
not a conception that could be under- 
valued by Aristotle. He is above all 
other thinkers the philosopher of nature, 
and one who should undertake the inves- 
tigation (suggested and partly sketched 
out by John Mill) of what is implied in 
that common and yet little understood 
word, would do well to take his starting- 
point from the “ Metaphysics.” ‘ Aristo- 
tle,” says that eccentric and yet instructive 
commentator (already quoted) Thomas 
Taylor, the Platonist, “was never willing 
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to depart from nature, but even contem- 
plated things which transcend nature 
through a natural habit of mind, just as, 
on the contrary, Plato contemplated what- 
ever is natural as far as it partakes of 
whatever is divine and above nature.” 
It is strange that the same man should 
have so utterly misunderstood the passage 
we have quoted above, and given us this 
helpful commentary upon it. If Sir A. 
Grant has rightly understood this bold 
belief in a nobility incompatible with 
freedom, it is an exhibition of exactly this 
temper which seeks to contemplate the 
things which transcend nature through a 
natural habit of mind. 

The best clue to this great difficulty 
seems to us contained in the saying of 
Hegel, the profound significance of which 
is perhaps deadened to the reader by fre- 
quent quotation, that nature is the other 
of spirit. Nature is bound in indissoluble 
sequence — spirit is a force whose govern- 
ing impulse lies wholly within itself, and 
if we contemplate the last through the 
first, we shall always be inclined to con- 
fuse the characteristic quality of spirit 
with the arbitrary, the accidental, the 
casual, —in a word, the lawless. From 
such a view, unquestionably, the natural 
seems higher than the spiritual world. 
The region of order is better than the 
region of disorder, and that quality in 
will which we point out, but also which 
we somewhat disguise by the term free- 
dom, will always appear allied to dis- 
order, if the medium through which we 
try to regard it is the system of the 
material universe, known to us as physical 
science. And some trace of this confu- 
sion we find here. 

And yet, on the other hand, by a curious 
paradox — but not more a paradox than 
much besides that we have to take account 
of in this great problem — while Aristotle, 
the philosopher of nature, appears to us 
the first distinct assertor of this charac- 
teristic of spirit which we call free-will, it 
is his great predecessor, the seeker of an 
order above nature, the thinker who is 
continually endeavoring to pierce the veil 
of visible things, that he may gaze on the 
divine countenance behind it, and who 
often finds the veil a mask, —it is Plato 
in whose teaching we find an implicit 
recognition of necessity. Perhaps it is 
misleading to put our meaning into these 
words. Plato says nothing about libert 
and necessity; he is occupied with a dif- 
ferent set of ideas altogether. But if a 
logical thinker should endeavor to carry 
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over into the region we are considering 
the conclusions reached in that where 
Plato dwells, he could only say that he 
teaches a system of necessity. The as- 
sumption which we meet with everywhere 
implicitly in his writings, and not seldom 
explicitly —that every soul is unwillingly 
deprived of good—allows of no other 
inference. If it is not possible “to see 
the good, and yet the ill pursue” — if the 
will has no more choice in pursuing the 
good than the mind has in believing the 
truth (and this is the belief that meets the 
writer everywhere in the Platonic dia- 
logues), then, surely, it is meaningless to 
speak of free-will. We may say that the 
will has attained something better than 
freedom ; but we cannot possibly say, with 
any attention to the meaning of words, 
that this better thing includes freedom. 
We have begun by quoting the passage 
— obscure and difficult, it is confessed — 
which seems to give this Platonic point of 
view in the writings of Aristotle, because 
we wish the reader to give the Aristotelian 
statement of the opposite truth all the 
value to which a belief is entitled which 
is the result of a wide and impartial view. 
Aristotle did not undervalue the order of 
nature, he did not overlook the truth 
which he expresses in the saying of 
Ulysses, — he saw, that is, all that makes 
it difficult to believe in free-will. Yct he 
is, in his ethical treatise, an emphatic 
assertor of free-will,—in some ways, as 
the earliest, the most emphatic assertor. 
Human nature takes, to his vision, a more 
complex aspect than it did to that of his 
master. Plato knows only two pairs of 
spiritual antithesis,—the pleasant and 
the painful, appealing to the sensuous, 
animal nature; and the true and the false, 
appealing to the spiritual principle in man. 
His successor on the throne of thought 
regarded mankind with a view less pierc- 
ing to the depth of eternal reality, but 
more cognizant, we think, of the various 
elements of human experience. He saw 
that there is a contrast which depends on 
a certain inward consent, before it can be 
translated into that form which is its only 
adequate expression. The right and 
wrong, indeed, exist independently of 
man’s choice, just as the true and false 
do; but it lies with him to blur the con- 
trast, to refuse the supremacy to the right, 
to surrender a false allegiance to the 
wrong, and to decide that the great dis- 
tinction shall be denied in that language 
of action which can alone express it. The 
objective contrast does not in the one 
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case, as in the other, depend on man’s 
choice in order to become subjective. 
We do not, for our own part, consider 
that this distinction can be made absolute. 
Will has, we hold, a part in belief, no less 
than in action. A relation to will, as we 
have recently urged, constitutes the very 
essence of conviction, as opposed to 
opinion. But certainly there is no need 
for a reason why men should believe what 
is true, and moral science would lack a 
part of its meaning, if there were no need 
for a reason why they should do what is 
right. ‘Truth cannot be discerned and 
disbelieved. Right may be discerned and 
left undone. It is not possible knowingly 
to believe the false. It zs possible know- 
ingly to choose the evil (doxotci te obx oi 
avToi mpoatpeicbat Ta dptora Kai dogalew" ddr’ 
Evior dokalew piv duervov’ did Kakiav 6’, aipsiabat 
ovy @ dei: — Nic. Eth. iii. 2, 14). It will 
seem strange to many readers that the 
sentence which we have endeavored to 
rescue, by the dignity of a learned tongue, 
from that triteness which in any English 
rendering inevitably cleaves to it, should 
ever have come upon a great genius as a 
discovery. Let them correct that surprise 
by the study of a single dialogue of Plato. 
The “ Protagoras ” might be chosen as a 
fitting background which shall restore its 
color to the faded thought, and convert 
the truism toatruth. But we do not be- 
lieve there is one which does not imply 
what Aristotle contradicts. All imply, 
and many assert, that it is impossible to 
think truly, and to act wrongly. 

On the one hand, therefore, will is 
distinguished from knowledge; on the 
other, it is distinguished from desire. If 
we may know what is true and do what is 
wrong, so may we feel what is pleasant 
and do what is painful. Itis equally pos- 
sible for the will to neglect the solicita- 
tions of the contemplative and of the 
sensual part of our nature. It may oppose 
either conviction or wish. And in all 
those more striking exercises which force 
us to realize its distinctness, it must 
oppose either the one or the other. The 
current of will would be indistinguishable, 
if it flowed in one channel either with 
desire or with conviction. Only because 
it may traverse them, as the waters of the 
Rhone the lake of Geneva, are we able to 
discern their differing hue. We may act 
against desire, — herein lies the capacity 
of virtue. We may act against conviction, 


— herein lies the capacity of crime. Both 
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possibilities would vanish at once, and it 
is only at the meeting of their slopes that 
we are enabled to distinguish the great 
watershed of our moral being, — the will. 

To sum up the teaching of Aristotle on 
this subject in a single sentence, we may 
say that he seems to us absolutely original 
in his distinction of desire from will. 
The distinction has been cited for its 
intrinsic value. But it has also an inter- 
esting aspect from another point of view. 
Desire, says Aristotle (Nic. Eth. iii. 2, 
7), though possessing a common region 
with will, is not conterminous with it. 
On the one hand, desire has a smaller 
range; it can never transcend the region 
of pleasure and pain. Recoil from this, 
pursuit of that, are the sole movements 
possible to it by its very nature; while 
will may invert the magnet, and ap- 
proach or recede, according to reasons 
contained within the mind which pursues 
or recoils, and not the thing pursued or 
escaped. On the other hand, desire has 
a wider range than will, as it is not con- 
fined within the limits of the possible, but 
may be attracted by things forever beyond 
the reach of experience. The latter half 
of the distinction seems to us erroneous. 
But it is interesting to trace the influence 
of the joyous childhood of our race in 
this imperfect psychology. If we might 
indulge in speculation which to many 
would seem fanciful, it appears to us that 
the history of Greece is an embodiment 
of the idea of freedom, as that of Rome 
is of fate. And it is at least an interest- 
ing illustration of this idea to find the 
great teacher of Greece unable to realize 
the full force of a knowledge which surely 
moulds desire no less than will, and note 
the incapacity of the ardent and trium- 
phant Greek nature to realize the moral 
effect of an inexorable necessity. 

We have endeavored to lay before the 
reader, as far as our narrow limits permit, 
the opinion of the most powerful thinker 
of antiquity, who was also the first to 
deai with it, on this great problem of all 
time. In a future article we shall con- 
sider his speculations in another than a 
historic point of view, and endeavor to 
gather up the contribution which they 
contain towards the solution of a problem 
which, perhaps, in the full sense of the 
word, and for intellects such as ours in 
their present limits, may be pronounced 
insoluble. 
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From the lantern of the Koutoubia 
tower, the eye takes in the position and 
proportions of the city. It appears some- 
what pear-shaped, the point being towards 
the north. Ten thousand white flat roofs 
intersected by—as from this distance 
such six-foot streets must appear —nar- 
row gutters, and dotted everywhere with 
small squares, through which is thrust 
up the tops of olives, figs, and diminu- 
tive palms, scarcely broken by dome or 
turret. Near the walls, and completely 
encircling them, as they encircle the 
town, is a wide band of enclosed gardens ; 
and, beyond this, again another band of 
gigantic date-palms, and still farther away 
to the north-west lie undulating grounds, 
and illimitable plains, on which nothing 
can be distinguished; and to the south 
and east, wooded country rising gently 
towards the vast Atlas wall of the great 
desert of Sahara. 

Near to one of the churches we pass 
the door of a prison; there are three in 
the city, and this is the largest. At the 
entrance gates sits the vice-governor of 
the city, a spare, tall, fine old man, trying 
causes. He sits on the bare ground, with 
his back to the wall, plaintiff, defendant, 
and witnesses crouching around him, and 
looking pleadingly into his face. Impris- 
onment is here a serious affair. Moors 
even call their prisons horrible and foul ; 
ie we cannot conceive anything more 
norrible and foul than many of their own 
streets after rain. It seems as though all 
the utterly abominable parts of Oriental 
cities had been collected here, surrounded 
with a wall, and called Morocco. 

What, then, must be this criminal house, 
filthy toa Moor? A pit, excavated from 
the earth to the depth of seven or eight 
feet, arched over with a roof supported 
on pillars, affording little light, less air, 
no food. Fetters are riveted on every 
leg, iron collars and chains fixed on every 
neck. No fastidious distinctions are 
made between criminals great and small. 
Death from pestilence or hunger is the 
natural course of things. While we stand 
by, a dry, mummy-like form is carried out 
ona stretcher, partly covered with a sheet, 
on its way to burial, said to be a dead 
prisoner. Friends may provide food, but 
the unwholesomeness of the place kills 
even men inured tostench. Friends, too, 
may redeem; for at every stage of justice 
money answereth all things. But before 
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release, many capricious demands have 
to be satisfied, from the powerful caid 
down to the poor policeman; and if the 
demands leave money behind, the released 
may be imprisoned again until avarice is 
satisfied. A demand is made for even 
loan of the fetter, collar,and chain. The 
city’s four thousand prisoners are, for the 
most, defaulters intaxes. Such criminals 
are doggedly hunted, while the murderers 
may escape. 

We make our way to one of the gates 
to take a turnin the gardens outside the 
walls —a privilege, by permission. We 
enter the garden, or plunge into what 
realizes our idea of a jungle of olives, 
palms, figs, oranges, lemons, in wildest 
freedom, bound together and tangled with 
climbing ivy, weeds, and grapevines. We 
push our way with difficulty through the 
narrow, Overgrown paths which here and 
there intersect the grounds. This wild, 
rank luxuriance is the Moor’s idea of a 
first-class garden, for it is the garden of 
a governor, caid,or sultan. There is cul- 
tivation, after a fashion. We hear the 
pleasant splash of the waters as they 
flow along wooden troughs and irrigating 
ditches ; but as weeds and wild growths 
are up to one’s shoulders, we see neither 
ditch nor well-house. Amongst this wild, 
splendid vegetation, we have a new sense 
of nature’s productive powers. In fruit- 
ful years, the waste of fruit is enormous; 
oranges are utilized by Morocco boys, as 
English boys utilize snow, as balls for 
pelting, notably the unhappy Jews. So 
seriously inconvenient does orange-ball- 
ing at times become, that the authorities 
interfere. 

Passing along the road, back towards 
the city, we overtake the ever-poetical 
camel with an immense load of hides, led 
by a man riding on an ass; and we are 
children again. We follow and admire, 
turning up a court not far beyond the 
gate, which proves to be an institution 
standing for our inn, known as a fondouk. 
These places are houses and yards after 
the general types of Moorish dwellings, 
where the countryman, for a halfpenny a 
day, finds quarters for his beast, and for 
a — a day a hovel for himself. The 
miserable place is full of imaginative in- 
terest. Hither come men from the mar- 


kets of Timbuctoo and the forest of the 
Soudan, from the snowy heights of the 
Atlas and the sandy plains of the Saha- 
ra; men who have sacked and burned 
negro villages, captured their youth and 
slain their age ; ostrich and lion hunters, 
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necromancers, astrologers, anchorites; 
bandits, and men who know no law but 
the gun, rebels against all authority ; men, 
too, who have crossed the Great Desert, 
seen its mirages and sand-pillars, lain 
down under the lee of the camel before 
the simoom; to whom scenes which in 
books fired our childhood’s imaginings 
to their highest pitch of wonder are actual 
events. While gazing down this gateway, 
life seems an illusion and a dream. 

The average male Moor is well-made, 
and has the appearance of uncultivated 
ability ; as women are seldom seen abroad 
—their exercises being confined to the 
housetops and gardens of their harem — 
it is difficult to judge of them; but if the 
few seen flitting by us were specimens of 
the rest, they are not devoid of beauty, 
alike of figure and feature. Some of the 
female peasantry are especially fine; 
amongst these, the S/uh engages in war 
with ferocious courage — advanced pio- 
neers of women’s equal rights! Berber 
women, well-knit and active, are pro- 
verbial for love of their own home and 
children, and hatred of strangers. This 
shows itself curiously in their popular 
curse, “May God burn your father!” 
All Moors consider it the greatest insult 
to an enemy to speak ill of his parents. 
“ Your father died in his bed,” is the last 
charge of cowardice. 

Leaving the lower and more populated 
parts of the town, turning along a main 
street about nine feet wide, to the south- 
east, and passing through one of the 
seven city gates, we reach the locality of 
the sultan’s palace. Though outside the 
city it is within walls, high and thick as 
the city walls, in which are gates guarded 
by wild-looking native soldiers, one of 
whom, wrapped in his mantle, seems fast 
asleep. It is erected around two courts, 
and contains, besides the dwelling and 
harem of the sultan, courts of audience, 
offices for ministers of state, and quarters 
for the sultan’s guard. 

The sultan’s empire is composed of a 
most heterogeneous a but all 
are warlike, ignorant, fanatical, cruel, lazy, 
restless — every class fearing and hating 
every other, and all the world. Sheiks 
oppress tribes; caids, territories and cit- 
ies; pashas, provinces; and the sultan, 
all. Agriculture, manufacture, wealth, 
- freedom, life, are at the caprice of his 
personal will. Their end is his enjoy- 
ment. His person is the sea; national 


interests are the rivers to run into it, yet 
One power, however, is 


itis never full. 
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his master — Mussulman fanaticism and 
its inflexible madness. 


From The Globe. 
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Ir has been remarked that one of the 
peculiar evils of living to be very old is 
that a man outlives all his friends at a 
time of life when it is impossible to make 
new ones. It may be added that among 
the commonest experiences of middle age 
is the consciousness that the friends of 
our early days are gradually dropping off, 
and the power of making new ones is dy- 
ing out. One dies, another settles down 
in some inaccessible quarter, a third has 
gone too far up or too far down in the 
world still to be reckoned on the sacred 
list, and a fourth has, from some cause or 
other, become alienated. There are times 
when the gaps they have left make them- 
selves felt, and when, perhaps, consola- 
tion is sought in the thought that though 
they may have gone others have taken 
their places, and, moreover, there are 
plenty more yet to be introduced by Old 
Father Time. It will hardly do, however. 
Acquaintances, some very intimate, we 
may have in numbers, and the ordinary 
course of events no doubt will bring 
others. But the old friends — those to 
whom you swore eternal fidelity in your 
boyhood, who have known you and your 
affairs all the way along, who are familiar 
with everything about you — your history, 
your position, your connections, your 
aims and ambitions, your failures and 
successes — alas! how is it possible that 
time can bring any substitutes for these ? 

As arule there are, and there can be, 
no friendships at all comparable with 
those that have originated in early life. 
The men whom you have known and who 
have known you from boyhood are in a 
general way the only ones with whom you 
can feel that entire familiarity and im- 
plicit confidence which are absolutely 
essential to the perfection of friendship. 
It is above all things necessary that there 
shall be no dark corners, no hidden 
recesses, where friendship is to exist, and 
the man one knows intimately at the out- 
set of life, and whose confidence was 
received at a time when no secrets were 
withheld, will be certain to be the one 
whom you think you know best. Even 
though the course of events may have 
made long blanks in the intimacy, that 
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mutual knowledge and common experi- 
ence of early days will often be found to 
exert a wonderful influence on the trust 
and esteem of after life. Both parties 
may have altered in many ways almost 
beyond recognition, but they will usually 
find it impossible to realize this. A pow- 
erful illustration of this was afforded in 
the poet Cowper. Cowper, as all the 
world knows, was one of the gentlest and 
most tender-hearted of mortals — one who 
“ would not enter on his list of friends... 
the man who needlessly set foot upon a 
worm.” Yet, when all England was ring- 
ing with reports from India respecting 
the merciless and unscrupulous doings of 
Warren Hastings, the poet clung with 
unshaken firmness to the friend of his 
school-days. Hastings was engaged in 
work which the most lenient of his critics 
could not but admit was ruthless and 
cruel, but Cowper would not believe that 
so good-hearted a fellow as his old school- 
mate could possibly have done anything 
so very wrong. Early impressions, it is 
a trite remark, are the strongest, and 
Cowper’s early impressions could not 
be effaced by anything that happened 
subsequently. It is so, more or less, 
with most of us. We found in our 
boyhood’s friend perfect companionship 
— sympathy, hearty appreciation, read 
interest in all our aims and objects, in all 
our adventures and scrapes, and we gave 
full measure in return at a time when we 
had not learned to be suspicious and ret- 
icent, prudent and far-seeing. Such ex- 
periences are never wholly effaced, and 
the friendships that are based upon them 
will — other things being equal — always 
be far the strongest. 

Such friendships can never be replaced 
in their perfection, and probably it may 
be said to be the experience of most 
people that years not only rob them of 
their friends, but render it increasingly 
hard to find new ones. It is with the 
mind and character very much as it is 
with the body. There is a suppleness, a 
pliability in early days that gradually dis- 
appears as years go on, and two individ- 
uals who might as Jads have bent to each 
other’s peculiarities, find it impossible to 
do so after middle life. Tastes become 
set and habits are fixed, and if on the one 
side these tastes and habits do not hap- 
pen to fit in, on the other there is not the 
same disposition to give and take as there 
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was in early life. There are, it is true, 
some happily constituted individuals who 
present remarkable exceptions to this 
rule, and whose power of forming the 
closest of intimate friendships, and of 
maintaining them when they are formed, 
seems perennial and ever fresh. They 
are, however, people of very peculiar en- 
dowments. They have not only a special 
degree of faith in their fellow-men, and 
a singularly enviable sociability which 
draws most men out and makes them 
familiar in spite of themselves; but they 
must be endowed also with a curiously 
thick skin, which renders them proof 
against the snubs and slights with which 
some’ men, at least, will be sure to meet 
the obtrusive and irrepressible geniality 
of the eminently friendly man. They 
have very little backbone about them 
either. Their habits, tastes, and ideas 
never become so firmly fixed as to prevent 
their easily falling into other people’s 
ways. There are such men to be met 
with at all stages of life, but they are not, 
perhaps, very common. In a general 
way the cultivation of a new friendship is 
for ordinary people a matter beset with 
difficulties. All sorts of petty circum- 
stances come in in this way as obstacles 
to that free and incessant intercourse 
which is the life of youthful friendships, 
and they are scpocielly potent to prevent 
the formation of new ties of a close and 
binding nature. There are besides num- 
berless phases of pride and policy, 
prudence and dignity, which obtrude 
themselves on those who after middle life 
would form new friendships, or who 
would draw a little closer the ties they 
have formed. Added to all which there 
is often a certain degree of cynicism en- 
gendered by the rough usage of the 
world. The falsity, the meanness, the 
treachery of which most men have more 
or less experience as they go through life, 
are very apt to create a general distrust 
and suspicion of all overtures of friend- 
ship, and not infrequently seem to compel 
men to restrict their sympathy and their 
interest to their own immediate family 
circle. Such men, when they have no 
family circle to retire to, become the mis- 
anthropes of society, and for them, at 
least, an utter dearth of friendship must, 
indeed, render a prolonged old age a ter- 
rible experience. 














